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NEW TRANSFER ELEVATOR AT 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


The antiquated scoop shovel and the jumbo grain 
transfer cur, with its unreliable weights and stock 
raisers for operators are being superseded 3 
in the transfer of grain from car to car at 
junctions and terminals by modern trans- 
fer elevators. Grain shippers all hail 
with joy the erection of every new trans- 
fer elevator, for it is one step forward by 
grain carriers, and means that the delay 
of grain in transit, the unreliable weigh - 
ing of grain in transit and the loss of 
grain at transfer stations, due to poor 
facilities, careless and dishonest em- 
ployes, will be materially reduced. 


same time. 


well equipped 


The machinery was furnished by the 
Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
house is lighted by electricity. 
provided and the house is 
ferring 75 loads of grain from car to car daily. 


The 
Ample track room is 
for trans- 
The | 


| care of rapidly accumulating business. Mr. B. H. 
| Linscott, a state inspector of fifteen years’ experience, 
is employed by the elevator company. His duty is to 
inspect and weigh the grain as it arrives and is trans- 
ferred, issuing his certificate, which accompanies 
each shipment. The grade and inspection 
will be the same as is given by the Chi- 
cago inspection Jepartment. 
Arrangements have been made whereby 
the Big Four Railway Company furnishes 
the elevator with a special switch engine, 
which will be 
at all times, to 


stationed at 
handle 


the .elevator 
the cars, thereby 
giving assurance to shippers of prompt 
attention. The Transfer Elevator Com- 
pany guarantees to all its patrons that 
the individual identity of all grain pass- 


The latest addition to the all too small ing through the elevator will be strictly 
number of grain transfer elevators is the preserved in bulk in every particular. 


“Champaign Transfer Elevator Z’’ of the 
Big Four at Champaign, lll., which is 
illustrated herewith. The Big Four Rail- 
road is prepared to transfer grain into 
its own cars promptly and without loss 
when delivered to it at this point. The 
plant was designed and constructed by 
A. H. Richner of Crawfordsville, Ind. Its 
foundation is of brick, 34 feet thick at 
the base, 20 inches thick at’ the top and 7 


HANDLING GRAIN AT 
ODESSA. 


The growth of the 
on the 


port of Odessa, 


U Black Sea, is a conspicuous in- 
dication of the progress which is silently 
transforming all of Southern Russia. A 
hundred years ago Odessa was only a Tar- 


tar village, dominated by a Turkish cita- 


feet high. The building is 36x60 and 90 del; it has now become one of the most 
feet high. The first story is a heavy important centers of. the world’s com- 


frame structure, measuring 12 feet from 
floor to bottom of bins. The 15 bins are 
30 feet deep and built of 2x6 and 2x8 
planks, spiked one upon the other. Above 


merce in grains. The quantity in store at 
this port at the end of the year 1888, when 


there had been for a time an ice blockade, 


amounted to 500,000 tons, or, say, about 
the bins is another story 20 feet high, for 20,000,000 bushels of 60 pounds. 
the scales. The cupola, which contains An extract from the table of annual 


the machinery, is 24x60 feet and 16 feet 
high. The roof is covered with slate and 
the building is covered with corrugated 
iron siding. 

The basement contains two receiving 
hoppers, two elevator boots and a 40-foot 
line shaft, with the necessary pulleys. 
On the first floor are two 30-horse power 
electric motors, which supply power for 
the entire plant, two Clark Power Grain 
Shovels, the scale beams and the office of 
the foreman. On the scale floor are two 
1,000-bushel hopper scales and in the 
cupola are two elevator heads with turn 
heads and indicator rods. The elevators are driven 


NEW TRANSFER ELEVATOR AT CHAMPAIGN, 


ILL. 


exports will show past development and 
afford a basis fora calculation of 
growth. 


future 
Beginning with 1836, when the 
shipments amounted to 5,800,000 bushels; 
in 1858 they reached 16,000,000; in 1871 
28,000,000; in 1885 44,000,000, and in 1888 
they were 66,600,000 bushels, or 2,000,000 
tons. 

This great movement and the conse- 
quent necessity for greater storage capaci- 
ty at the port have caused the engineering 
contractor, G. Luther of Brunswick, Ger- 
many, who had previously been employed 
in building warehouses at other neighbor- 


house is owned and operated by the Champaign Ele- | ing ports, to make a study for the enlargement or the 


vator Company of Champaign, which has the follow- . development of the conveniences for the storage and 
ing officers: H.H. Harris, president; J. 8. Pollard, | shipment of grain at Odessa. 
vice-president; A. M. Goff, treasurer, and J. W. 
Davidson, secretary and manager. 

A sufficient force is employed at the elevator to take 


from the Lasement shaft by rope transmission, three 
strands of seven-eighths-inch rope being used. 

The elevator is so arranged that the grain can be 
taken from cars, elevated and spouted to bins, scales 
#r cars on the opposite side of the building at the 


The earnings of the Minnesota State Grain Inspec- 
tion Department for Noyember were $16,016.65, 
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LIABILITY OF CARRIERS FOR 
DELAY. 

A carrier is liable for damages resulting from delay 
in transportation where he fails to convey and deliver 
within the time fixed by his agreement. In the ab- 
sence of any special contract the law implies an 
agreement on the part of a common carrier to trans- 
port merchandise within a reasonable time, The ac- 
tual cause of delay in the latter case is open to inquiry 
and explanation, and unless the carrier is at fault he 
is not liable for the damages which ensue. He is 
bound to reasonable diligence, and accident or mis- 
fortune will excuse him. 

A common carrier by river navigation, who is un- 
able to proceed to the end of the voyage on account 
of low water, may unload and store the goods at an 
intermediate point, while the obstruction exists, but 
he is liable for the expenses and is bound to take care 
of the goods while they are detained. When a Car- 
rier is liable for a negligent delay in transportation 
and delivery of goods intrusted to him he is liable for 
such proximate damages as naturally result from such 
negligence. Carriers may limit their common law 
liability by contract, but by the general current of 
authority not so as to exempt them from the conse- 
quences of their own negligence or misconduct, or that 
of their agents or servants. 

In New York, West Virginia, and to some extent in 
Illinois, contracts limiting the liability of carriers for 
negligence or misconduct of servants or agents are 
held valid and effectual. In New York it has been 
held that when general words in the contract of a 
common carrier, limiting its liability, may operate 
without including the negligence of the carrier or his 
servants, it will not be presumed that they were in- 
tended to include it; every presumption is against 
such an intention, and the contract will not be con- 
strued as exempting from liability for negligence un- 
less it is expressed in unequivocal terms. 

When, by a contract of shipment, a’carrier in con- 
sideration of a reduced rate, was released for any 
damage or injury from whatsoever cause arising, it 
was held that the exemption did not include a loss 
arising from the carrier’s negligence. Where cattle 
vere delivered to a railroad company for immediate 
shipment, but a written contract was exacted two 
jays afterward in an action for damages for unreason- 
able delay, it was held that the contract would be 
the measure of the obligations of the parties from 
the time it was made, but that it could not merge 
any liability the company might have incurred pre- 
viously, there being nothing in its terms to indicate 
such an intention. 

Common carriers of goods and passengers have a 
public employment and owe the public a general 
duty independent of any contract. They are bound 
to carry for all persons who apply, unless they have a 
reasonable excuse for refusal to do so.. They are 
bound to deliver goods at their destination, or at the 
end of their route to the next carrier in a reasonable 
time, according to the usual course of business, with 
all convenient speed. A carrier who has no notice 
that it is important that certain goods be delivered at a 
certain time, is not liable for the value of any special 
use prevented by an unreasonable delay in delivery. 

The mere omission to transport and deliver prop- 
erty within a reasonable time does not necessarily 
make the carrier liable for its value. He is liable for 
the damages caused by such omission, but the owner 
cannot, on the sole ground of unreasonable delay in 
the conveyance and delivery of property, refuse to 
receive it, and recover from the carrier as’ for its 
conversion. The carrier is chargeable in all cases of 
negligent delay with the value of the ordinary use of 
the property having a usable value after the time 
when he should have made the delivery at the place 
of destination. When the property is not of a perish- 
able nature and is not a common or ordinary object 
of sale in market, and subject to its fluctuations, but 
is designed for a special purpose in a special business, 
the rule of damages is very different from that ap- 
plicable to merchandise. 

For delay in transportation of machinery the value 
of its use for the time it was detained is the measure 
of damages. In the absence of special damages, in- 
terest may be recovered during the period of negligent 
delay in the transportation of money. Where there 


is no change in the market value during a negligent 
delay of delivery it has been held that interest may 
be recovered on the market value from the time when 
delivery ought to have been made. 

Sagacious business men rely upon their ability to 
judge of the market in undertaking large commercial 
projects. According to their views of the market 
they send their merchandise by a quick or a slow car- 
rier, and make compensation accordingly. A con- 
trary rule would deprive them of all benefit of a rapid 
transit, It would be left to the caprice of the carrier 
when to transport, and the owner could have no re- 
lief. 1t would be no answer to say that the owner 
might make a special contract for the transportation 
ata giventime. The contract would have to contain a 
special provision to pay these damages or the carrier’s 
liability would not be altered. 
be liable for these damages, upon a special contract to 
transport by a given time, he clearly would be for a 
violation of his duty. In the absence of any special 
agreement, the law implies that the carrier agrees to 
transport in a reasonable time. That is his duty. In 
failing to do so he not only violates his duty but also 
the contract upon which it is based. 


DUST ROOM FOR GRAIN SEPARA- 
TORS. 


The stock usually blown out by the fan of a receiv- 
ing separator is a mixture of chaff, screenings, cheat, 


etc. To blow this into an ordinary dust room or dast 


DUST ROOM FOR GRAIN SEPARATORS. 


collector would result in its lodging in an -insepara- 
ble mass. While some operators are quite indifferent 
as to the contents of this stock,. it is nevertheless a 
fact that separators do not always treat all grades and 
qualities of grain alike. They are not always located 
where they can be looked after at all times as they 
should be. Even though the separator accomplishes 
its work for a certain length of time without material 
interruption, it is a satisfaction to know that all good 
material that might otherwise escape is taken care of 
slowly but surely. 

The sketch presented herewith is a system of dust 
chamber in actual use and which is a success. The 
air is blown into the chamber A at m. In this cham- 
ber the heavier material, consisting of small and 
broken grains of wheat, will lodge. The air takes the 
course as indicated by the arrows and passes into the 
chamber B, in which is deposited a like material of 
less gravity. From here the air passes through the 
spout Cinto the hoppered settling chamber D. This 
chamber should be made quite large in order-to give 
the chaff an opportunity to settle. The air finally es- 
capes by way of the spout #. The contents of cham- 


bers A and B can be taken out by means .of slides, as. 


shown through spouts #’ and @. 

Care should be taken not to get any of the spouts 
or openings leading from one chamber to another, and 
also the final discharge pipe, any smaller than the 
spout leading from the machine to the first chamber. 
If more than one machine is spouted to this chamber 
the total size of all spouts should be considered. It is 
not necessary to follow out the general design ident- 
ically as shown, but it can be varied to suit location 
and circumstances. 

It is advisable also to make the dimensions of dust 
chamber as large as can be made consistently. The 


If the carrier would 


| $60. 


first chamber A should measure approximately 8x10 
feet and 10 feet in height for two or three machines 
of 200 to 300 bushels’ capacity each. For machines of 
increased capacity the size should be made corre- 
spondingly larger. The larger all of the chambers 
are made the more successfully will they perform 
their work. Chamber B should be as large as A, and 
if possible it should be made larger, owing to the 
specific gravity of the material being less. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF HAY. 


The new classification reduces the minimum weight 
of a car to 18,000 pounds, but advances the class from 
that of sixth to fifth, or just a dollar a ton on east- 
bound shipments, and in like proportion to and from 
all points where the official classification is used. 
What is the result? If you ship a 34-foot car contain- 
ing 9 tons, or 18,000 pounds, to, say, New York, you 
will pay $6 a ton, or $54. If the car contains 10 tons, 
which there is no trouble in loading, it will cost you 
Before the change, the same car containing 10 
tons would cost you but $5 per ton, or $50 a car, and 
if this car contained but 9 tons, it still cost you but 
$50, or $4 less than it will at the present time. This 
is nothing more or less than an outrage upon the hay- 
shipping and hay-consuming community, and it is 
highly in order that committees be appointed in each 
and every one of the hay-receiving markets to confer 
with each other and the hay shippers at large, with a 
view to adopting a vigorous and well-directed protest, 
not only before the interstate commerce commission, 
but with the individual railroads, and not let it stop 
there, but keep at it until justice is done. 

We have said nothing heretofore about minimum 
weight, but think a minimum of 20,000 poundson ears 
of 34-foot and over, 18,000 on 30-foot cars and over and 
16,000 pounds on cars of a less length than 30, would be 
not only equitable, but satisfactory to both railroads 
and the hay-handling people. This minimum in fact 
is in operation locally on several roads where the busi- 
ness does not leaye the state. 

An argument of the railroads may be that the same 
car that it takes to transport 10 tons of hay Chicago 
to New York will carry 60,000 pounds, or 1,000 bushels 
of wheat, and this at 15 cents per 100 pounds would net 
them $90, or nearly twice as much. On this basis we do 
not doubt but that we could find several commodities 
which are classed as fourth, third and even second, 
that would load 60,000 pounds to a car, or on an ayer- 
age as much as wheat, so that such an argument cer- 
tainly cannot hold. Rates and classifications are 
based on weight, bulk, value and quantity, and from 
the side of the railroad, ‘‘all the traffic will stand and 
still move.’’ The volume of hay that is moved entitles 
it to a consideration of ‘small margin and lots of busi- 
ness.’’ Its value is about one-sixth of that of wheat, 
and its bulk is favorably compared with that of wheat 
bran, which is, as a product of grain, generally in- 
cluded in the special reduction in the rates whenever 
there are cuts, which is not the case with hay, it not 
being given any show at all on a ‘‘commodity’’ basis, 
except as is done by individual roads locally for some 
of their patrons.—Hay There. 


SEED TRADE AT CHICAGO. 


The seed men are working in a sort of combination 
in buying. They refuse to report prices and have 
lately bought a number of carloads from the receivers 
and prevented them from making the prices public. 
On yesterday one seed house quoted the market for 
timothy at $4.25, and at the same time paid $4.40 for 
a carload, stipulating that it should not be reported. 
They say that the country shippers have no business 
to know what price they pay for seed. This is a good 
deal on the Vanderbilt order.—J/nter Ocean, Decem 
ber 28, 

The seed dealers deny that there is a combination 
among them to buy seeds in the open market, and de- 
clare that the competition is as gréat as ever. Their 
reason for withholding prices is that they do not care 
to let their rivals know what they are paying. At the 
same time the largest buyer has threatened not to 
purchase seed from the commission men if they re- 
port the prices secured.—ZInter Ocean, December 30, 
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THE NEW SPECULATIVE SYSTEM. 


The latest plan for changing the system of specula- 
tive trading is to bring it down to a cash basis. This, 
it is claimed, will correct the abuses of short selling, 
and also prevent the elevator men from collecting ex- 
cessive ,carrying charges. The principal elements of 
the system are as follows, as suggested from Chicago: 
1. Elevator or warehouse certificates for wheat would 
be issued in even 5,000 and 1,000 bushel lots. Such 
would constitute a proper delivery. Fractional 
amounts could be merged into these whenever accu- 
mulated in sufficient quantities. 2. All wheat would 
be delivered ‘‘storage paid to date.’’ 3. Defaults in 
delivery would be reported at once and the wheat 
bought in during open session by the proper officer 
for account of the delinquent. 4. A loaning and bor- 
rowing system would be established by which eleva- 
tor or warehouse certificates could be obtained to 
make delivery on sale when needed. The market price 
would be deposited with the lender of the wheat to be 
refunded upon its return. 5. Margins on sale would 
seldom be necessary, if ever. Margins 
would be deposited on borrowed wheat 
to insure its return by the borrower or 
its acceptance by the lender in the event 
of a change in price. The owner of the 
wheat would save the interest by loaning 
it. It would invite the accumulation of 
Jarge stocks in cities. The farmer could 
sell his wheat the same as at present. 
It would check excessive short selling 
and make a more natural market.— 
Shipping List. 


FIGHT FOR A MARKET. 


“We, as well as other business men, 
sometimes find it necessary to fight to 
protect ourselves,’’ was the remark of 
the head of a big elevator firm, as he 
sat in front of the wheat pit, waiting on 
asick market. ‘‘You see, there are a 
good many little fellows who will go to a 
town where there is already ample stor- 
age, and put up a small house costing 
$1,000 or thereabout. They know that 
the point will not stand the additional 
house, but still go ahead, hoping that, 
after making it disagreeable for regular 
warehousemen for awhile, they will be 
mighty glad to buy them out at a big 
price. For such a house they will per- 
haps ask $1,500 to $1,800, and by the 
deal come out with $500 or $600 profit, 
We naturally have to adopt measures to 
head off these parasites. There are 
elevator firms with whom we are on 
friendly terms, and, if anybody is going 
to operate houses competing with us, we 
prefer to have them acting in that capacity. To 
shut out the party whose sole design it is to attack 
and bleed us, one of these companies is given the tip, 
and it forthwith proceeds to build a house at the sta- 
tion in question. The companies who co-operate with 
us this way have similar experiences in their particu- 
lar territory, and when it is necessary to protect them 
from schemers, we step in and build competing 
houses, the same as they do for us. But of course 
you understand that this kind of policy is pursued by 
the regular elevator men only to protect themselves 
from irresponsible and unscrupulous parties, whose 
sole object is to bother us until we are willing to pay 
a big price to buy them off.” 

“T know of a case,’’ joined in another elevator man 
standing near, ‘‘where certain parties started a new 
house at a point where there were already three 
houses, and more storage than was needed. They ran 
a store, and entered the field with the idea that by 
handling grain at cash they would become popular 
with the grangers, and thus indirectly derive a largely 
increased business for their store. The elevator men 
did not relish this thing very much, and, in order to 
protect themselves, started a general store in the same 
town. They sold goods at cost, and made it warm 
generally for the aggressive merchants. The fight 
lasted until some of the local stores were forced to 
close up, and the people in general were shown that 


- a4 1B 


there were two sides to the question. The elevator 
men expect to be fair and square in all their dealings, 
simply asking for a reasonable margin on a legitimate 
business, but they do not like to be bled or bulldozed 
by schemers, and are ever ready to fight such parties.’’ 
—Northwestern Miller. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT ST. JOHN, 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Until the erection of the elevator illustrated here- 
with no Canadian port on the Atlantic coast had facil- 
ities for handling export grain. During the season of 
navigation considerable grain is loaded into ocean ves- 
sels at Montreal, but the grain exported from Canada 
during the balance of the year, heretofore, has been 
exported by way of United States ports. The first 
shipment for export via St. John was made recently 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway as an introduction 
of its new facilities for caring for this trade. 

Through the courtesy of the Daily Telegraph Pub- 
lishing Company of St. John, N. B., we are enabled 
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NEW ELEVATOR AT ST. JOHN, N. B. 


to present the accompanying illustration of the new 
wharves and grain elevator at that point. They were 
constructed by the city of St. John and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, for the purpose of accommo-dating 
the intransit trade between Canada and other coun- 
tries during the winter, especially the grain trade. It 
will be observed from the view presented, which is an 
accurate delineation of these wharves, that they are 
quite extensive, capable of accommodating a consid- 
erable number of vessels. These wharves present a 
frontage of upward of 1,500 feet, and can accommo- 
date six or seven ordinary steamships at once, a fact 
which not only supplies them with the finest facilities 
for landing their cargoes, but also for receiving 
freight as well. 

The elevator, which is situated on the city wharf, is 
66x96 feet and 90 feet high. The cupola is 54x96 and 
50 feet high. The elevator has 45 bins. Of these 24 
have a capacity of 8,352 bushels’ each, 11 
7,188 bushels each, and 8 have 2,775 bushels each, 
making the total capacity 301,716 bushels. The 
total length of the shipping conveyors is 840 feet. 
The house contains four 1,000-bushel hopper scales, 
four elevator legs, each with a capacity of 8,000 bush- 
els per hour, and four pairs of automatic. power 
shovels. The receiving capacity is about 75 cars a 
day, and the shipping capacity 15,000 bushels an 
hour, 


have ; 


GRIEVANCES OF MINNEAPOLIS 
RECEIVERS. 


Some little feeling has lately grown up among the 
grain commission men here, at the workings of the 
Grain Receivers’ Association, says the Northwestern 
Miller, One of the rules of the organization is, that 
no grain shall be bought by commission firms on track 
in the country. This does not affect the elevator men, 
because it isa part of their regular function to buy 
at country points. The trouble comes in right here: 
Most of the big commission houses, besides doing a 
regular commission business, are also heavily inter- 
ested in the elevator companies, in a number of in- 
stances controlling the companies -that 
they are identified with, and they naturally derive 
benefit from country buying through this medium 
The purely commission men, however, not having 
any elevator connections, are barred out by the rule 
referred to, from doing any business in the country, 
and they think it works decidedly to their disadyan- 
tage. Onthis account there are quite a number of 
firms not interested in elevators which 
have remained out of, or withdrawn 
from, the association. 


respective 


Another grievance that the smaller 
dealers bring up is that, by certain re- 
quirements on the part of the millers 
and railroads, a good deal of their work 
ing capital is kept tied up much of the * 
time. As soon as a party starts a car of 
wheat from an interior point for Minne- 
apolis, he goes to the bank and draws on 
the consignee for full value. While the 
draft comes through with great expedi 
tion and has to be promptly paid by the 
commission man, a week or ten days 
elapse before the grain arrives. Even 
then he is not able to get his money. 
By an agreement between certain of the 
millers and railroads, no wheat is paid 
for until the seller can show a freight 
receipt from the railroad. After the 
arrival of the car in town, two or three 
days are consumed in getting it around 
to the mills and unloaded, and then the 
convenience of the railroad people. has 
to be awaited for the turning over of 
the freight receipt. As soon as the re- 
ceipt is furnished the dealer he is able 
to get his money from the miller. Be- 
sides this, the dealer is required by the 
railroads to give a bond or deposit a 

sum of money with them as a guarantee 

for the payment of freight 
- coming to them, and this, often having 
to be obtained from his banker, 


on grain 


curtails 
his capital in proportion to the amount, 
As a result of these features of the 
system, the dealer is kept out of the 
use of his money. from one to two weeks, where the 
grain is sold to the millers. 
borrow, the smaller dealers 
and look upon it as a hardship unnecessarily imposed. 
They complain most of the requirement in regard to 
presenting the freight receipt before payment is made, 
This 


has a bearing 


With money hard to 
feel this perceptibly, 


and characterize it as an unnecessary provision. 
sentiment, to a considerable extent, 
upon the existence of the Receivers’ Association. 
The tendency is for the purely commission firms to 
draw out of it. 


The sample cars of Iowa Upland sent to England 
are said to be preferred to Canadian hay, which is 
exported to that country very largely. In fact, we be 
lieve the bulk of their crop is sold for export, the 
four-dollar-per-ton tariff being almost .prohibitive of 
selling in the states.—Hay There. 

The Minnesota State Alliance has urged the State 
Railroad Commission to order a reduction of the tariff 
on wheat on the Great Northern Railway. It is urged 
that while there has been a reduction in freight 
charges on all other commodities, there has been none 
on wheat, and in the present depression in wheat, the 
producers should be given the lowest figures possible. 
After a two days’ hearing, on November 23 and 24, 
adjournment was had to January 10, to enable the 
railroad to state its side of the case. 
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REORGANIZATION OF GRAIN RE- 


CEIVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The old Grain Receivers’ Association of Chicago, 
which during its life did so much to advance the in- 
terests of grain shippers, finally has been abandoned 
and a new association organized. The new association 
will be known as the Grain Receivers’ and Shippers’ 
Association and will follow, practically, the same plan 
and policy pursued by the old association for years. 
The name of the former association has been changed 
by including the word shippers, the object being to 
have all grain interests located at Chicago active in 
the association, instead of confining its work to but 
one branch of the trade. It is the belief of the officers 
of the association that the combined efforts of the re- 
ceivers, shippers and other interests will prove much 
more effectual in correcting the abuses and overcom- 
ing the obstacles in the way of trade at present than 
to restrict the usefulness of the association entirely to 
the receivers’ interests. While the interests of the 
different branches of the trade are sometimes antago- 
nistic, the interests these branches have in common 
are of far greater importance, and it is for the purpose 
of guarding these common interests that the associa- 
tion has been reorganized. While the several com- 
mittees have been appointed they have not entered 
fully upon their duties. The officers of the Grain 
Receivers’ and Shippers’ Association are W.S Seav- 
erns, president; I. P. Rumsay, vice-president: 
P. H. Eschenburg, secretary; Wm. Nash, 
treasnrer. Committee on transportation, $. 
H. Greeley, chairman, R. 8. Lyon, John Hill, 
Jr., Ed. Jones, Geo. Marcy. Committee on 
weighing, W. H. Beebe, chairman, J. L. Ward, 
Geo. S. Mc Reynolds, C. H. Requa, A. 
Rheinstrom. Committee on inspection, C. 
M. Armstrong, chairman, FI, E. Winans, Wm. 
Eckhart, A. B. Lord, W. H. Chadwick. Com- 
mittee on warehouses, J. C. Rogers, chairman, 
Dan Murphy, Jas. Creighton, Jos. Snydacker, 
H. H. Peters. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM’S PER 
CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


Heference has frequently been made to the 
subject of the requirements of breadstutts 
by the United Kingdom. The question was 
very fully examined in our late annual review. 
The conclusion there arrived at was that 
29,000,000 quarters. will be required in the 
United Kingdom during the current season, affording 
barely six bushels per head for all purposes, excluding 
seeding, viz., for mill, farm and the manufactory. 
From present indications it would appear that this 
will turn out to be a minimum estimate, for during 
the four months already elapsed we have imported 8,- 
400,000 quarters, taken from farmers 1,940,000 quar- 
ters, and increased our visible stocks by only 470,000 
quarters, showing a net consumption of 9,870,000 
quarters during the period when consumption is ac- 
tually at its lowest ebb, or, to be exact, of 548,000 
quarters per week during the months when the con- 
sumption is supposed to be running 4 per cent. below 
the average of the whole season. Taking this figure 
as a guide, we shall find that for the whole season we 
shall require the following quantities: 


Quarters. 

26 weeks at 548,000 quarters per week.............. 14,248,000 
26 weeks at 8 per cent. over summer, say 590,000... .15,340,000 
Total requirements of season..............e0005 29,588,000 


It will be acknowledged that our early estimate of 
29,000,000 quarters has been fully borne out by re- 
cent events, and that our allowance for the winter 
season of 575,000 quarters per week is a very moderate 
one. It is now worth considering what proportion of 
foreign wheat will enter into the national grist for the 
ensuing six months, taken at the weekly rate of 575,- 
000 quarters as a minimum. Saying British farmers 
continue to deliver during the next six months in the 
same ratio compared with last year’s crop as they 
have done during the past eighteen weeks we shall 
have to reckon with 2,820,000 quarters of native wheat 
toward the total requirements of 15,340,000 quarters, 
leaving importing merchants to fill a void of 12,520,000 
quarters, or 480,000 quarters per week, premising that 


they elect to preserve stocks at their present altitude, 
say 3,500,000 quarters, or if it were decided to reduce 
the reserves to the level of last July a minimum im- 
port of about 460,000 quarters per week would suffice. 
—Corn Trade News, 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE 
METHOD OF TRADING. 


King, of Toledo, says of the much discussed pro- 
posed change in the Chicago method of grain trading: 
“Chicago is the leading grain market of the world. 
The speculative trade has been growing smaller for 
several years. Some of the disappointed dealers there 
are blaming the present system of trading, and are de- 
manding a change. They seem to think it could not 
be worse, and are making some foolish assertions. If 
a change in the rules would make a new crop of bulls 
or quickly reduce the enormous stocks it would help 
the price. Farmers have the benefit of improved ma- 
chinery, and the world no longer regards wheat as 
cheap at $1, as it did some yearsago. South America, 
India and other pauper labor countries are raising 
more each year for export. France, the largest wheat 
producer in Europe, is trying a high tariff to stimu- 
late their own production; so is Germany. Low prices 
will soon teach the farmers to diversify their crops. 
Two successive bad crops would probably reduce the 
world’s stock below the average, and bulls would then 


SLIDE FOR ELEVATOR HEADS. 


The accompanying illustration represents an eleva- 
tor head with slide for the same, The slide can be 
made of pine or white wood, or can be made in two 
pieces. The shaft is shown already in place. In two 
mills in which this slide was placed on each side of . 
the head, one of them has run six years and the other 
four years. The slides are still there and are not 
worn. There is of course no friction but only the 
weight of that little pine slide. The cut hole is in 
the head as shown, 

A new building will shrink from 14 to 24 inches the 
first year unless the timber is dry cut. In any case it 
will settle in the center and the holes are cut just 
enough larger to admit the shaft’s turning. The shaft 
keeps coming down with the building and grinding its 
way down in the elevator head. With this little pine- 
slide the head is always tight and the shaft has plenty 
of room to go down. They take up no room and require 
very little labor to put them in. They are a God send 
to the man who has to buy fuel to grind his elevator 
heads with. A hole should be bored in the slide just 
so it will go on the shaft. : 


BALING HAY FOR EXPORT. 


The greatly increased exportation of hay and feeding 
stuffs from the United States to this port, writes our 
- consul at Havre, following the disastrous 
results of the Jate drouth in Western Europe 
and the interdiction which in a measure has 
been placed upon importations of hay from 
the steppes of Southern Russia raises a ques- 
tion of interest to American farmers and 
shippers as to the proper method of packing 
or baling hay to meet the requirements of 
foreign dealers and consumers. 

The bales of hay received here are not al- 
ways what they are represented to be, or what 
they should be, and naturally complaint is 
made of the fraud. On the outside, as far as 
can be seen, the hay is good; in the middle it 
is rotten or of an inferior quality, a condition 
of affairs which at times has caused the seller 
at this port great inconvenience and loss— 
the purchaser in the interior coming back 
on him for indemnity. 

This sort of baling can not fail to bring 


SecXion o\ Shae%na Guides. merican products into disrepute, and it must 


SLIDE FOR ELEVATOR HEADS, 


find the carrying expenses much less of a burden than 
now. The average speculator is always a bull. A few 
years ago they grabbed for Wall street stocks. They 
swallowed water and all, but it is not so now, with re- 
ceivers in charge of many roads. English capitalists 
wanted our breweries. They got them, but they 
would like to part with their bargains at a discount. 
Real estate speculations, such as dividing farms into 
town lots, were popular, but are now Stale, flat and 
unprofitable. The great depreciation in almost every- 
thing has absorbed the speculative surplus, and the 
would-be bulls begin to realize that prices can be low 
but not necessarily cheap. Supply and demand will 
regulate the price, and the times cannot be altered by 
changing the rules. It is a condition which confronts 
us, not a theory.”’ 


NEW YORK GRAIN DEALERS OP- 
POSE A CHANGE. 


A special meeting of the grain trade of the New 
York Produce Exchange was held in the call room 
December 27 to consider a proposition from the grain 
committee contemplating an amendment to the rules. 

The present rules provide that when any damage is 
done to grain an assessment shall be made on all cer- 
tificates outstanding whether the grain represented be 
in the elevators or afloat in canal boats. 

The Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroads do not deliver grain in elevators, 
and of late considerable damage has been done to 
their grain in canal boats. 

The proposition of the grain committee was to assess 
certificates only for damage to grain in elevators. The 
proposition was voted down by a large majority. 


ultimately seriously injure not only the pro- 
ducers, but every one connected with the trade. 
If the name and place of the press and the owner of 
the-hay were marked on each bale, it would be a step 
toward the object in view, as the fraud might then be 
traced back to the proper source; but if an inspector 
of hay could be established at the place where the 
bales begin the journey to European ports, it would 
be a much more effectual protection and give confi- 
dence to the trade. The loss on sales of hay in this 
district has recently been considerable, and dealers 
will in the future be more particular in giving orders 
and selecting agents to execute them, ; 
Hay has never before come to Europe in such bad 
condition as it has recently, the bales being badly 
packed or pressed, and not infrequently in a state of 
decay. If there were inspectors and proper warehouses 
at the shipping ports, the factors and brokers would 
not be able to sell hay in such condition except at 
depreciated prices. The bales should be firmly 
pressed and should not weigh over 800 pounds 
each. 


No linseed or flaxseed was imported during the 
month of November, against 4,468 bushels, valued at 
$6,340, imported in November, 1892; and during the 
eleven months ending with November, 217,524 bush- 
els, valued at $253,832, were imported, compared with 
51,262 bushels, valued at $61,799, imported during the 
corresponding months of 1892, All other seeds, 
valued at $44,496, were imported during November, 
compared with an amount valued at $55,182 imported 
during November preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with November all other seeds yalued 
at $419,707 were imported, compared with an amount 
valued at $292,708 imported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 
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CLEARING HOUSE PLAN FOR 
FUTURES. 


The disapproval of the Lindblom clearing house 
plan by the directors does not change the minds of 
those who have advocated its adoption. A good many 
of the best posted and brightest men in the trade have 
examined it and believe that it is the coming system. 
It is said to be advantageous to the commission men, 
particularly where trades are made three to six 
months ahead. Instead of getting one commission 
for making the trade, they are made for account every 
thirty days and changed over so that they collect their 
commissions more frequently, and at the same time 
are forced to keep their trades up to the market. This 
would not be as good for the carriers and the elevator 
interests, who are generally opposed to the new sys- 
tem, as the present plan gives them more opportuni- 
ties to secure larger profits than under any other sys- 
tem. Like all new things, it requires a long time to 
educate the trade to-the new order of affairs and the 
tendency appears to be in favor of it. 


BILLS A SOUND COLLAT- 
ERAL. 


GRAIN 


There is a measure of justification for the complaint 
made by grain merchants in this city, says the Phila- 
delphia Record, that the financial institutions having 
money to loan do not, in the majority of cases, give 
as much support to the grain trade asthey 
do to other lines of business. A number of 
the national banks do make as liberal ad- 
vances on grain as their available funds 
and a proper regard for the wants of other 
classes of their customers will permit. The 
officers of these institutions have long since 
recognized the security and quick negotia- 
bility of grain collateral. They know also Jf nd < 
that in a season of financial distress like |] 
the present one, when much of the disturb- 
ance of confidence is directly traceable to a 
preponderance of American indebtedness to 
Burope (which has taken over $64,000,000 
net gold from this country since the be- 
ginning of the year), it is wise financial 
policy to encourage sales of grain and other 
produce for export. 

There are many banks, however, the offi- 
cers of which are inexperienced in the 
exchange of funds for grain bills, and 
who have no comprehensive idea of the desira- 
bility of this form of collateral. If they had been 
more familiar with the nature of the grain trade 
they would have been prompted by considerations 
of self-interest, as well as of public policy, to give 
a larger measure of financial assistance to a busi- 
ness that is second only to cotton in its contribution 
to the sum total of the country’s foreign trade. 

. If a bank should advance upon grain shipped from 
a Western point to Philadelphia to within, say, 10 per 
cent. of its value at the shipping center, it would be 
protected by a bill of lading in which would be vested 
the absolute title of the grain. It would also have as 
further security the margin between the actual mar- 
ket value and the price at which the loan would have 
been made, as well as the solvency of the merchant 
to whom it had been made. Upon the arrival of the 
grain at Philadelphia the bank could, without parting 
with the possession of its title to the property, ex- 
change the bills of lading for elevator receipts for the 
exact quantity and grade of grain delivered at the 
terminal storage depot, with the additional security 
that would then be derived from the added value re- 
sulting from the payment of freight by the receiver. 
The borrower could only obtain possession of the 
grain by paying the bank loan for the bill of lading 
or elevator receipts; for no warehouse company would 
deliver the grain without the surrender of the receipt, 
"any more than a bank would pay a check without tak- 
ing up the check. The instant convertibility of the 
grain collateral into cash would be assured by the fact 
that grain is one of the most active staples in the mar- 
_kets, and has a quick-selling price that is daily estab- 
lished and publicly reported the world over. The title 
of the grain passes with the indorsement of the docu- 
ments deposited as security for the loan; so that a 


foreclosure on grain collateral is an operation of the 
simplest character. 

If the bank directors of Philadelphia would take 
the trouble to familiarize themselves with the secur- 
ity of grain loans, and the facilities furnished to grain 
receivers and exporters in other cities, the ground for 
complaint among grain merchants would soon disap- 
pear. The banks themselves would gain desirable 
customers, and the grain shipping and allied business 
of the port would be greatly stimulated. 


- ELECTRICITY ON THE ERIE 
CANAL. 


The fact that the English people have spent so 
many millions of pounds in opening up the canal from 
the sea to the city of Manchester, seems to be most 
conclusive proof that the day of canals has not passed 
by. The further proof is the ‘‘Soo’’ the Suez and the 
canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. So when one 
says that the Erie Canal has passed its period of use 
fulness, or that new canals cannot be made profitably 
hereafter, he sadly mistakes his conclusions because 
he has not considered all the new conditions that later 
inventions have added to the consideration of the 
question. It would now appear to be wholly within 


the possibility and probability of the case that elec- 
tricity as a motor of canal boats may ere long be the 
means of making a very great change. 

Evidently, from the numbers present at the recent 
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THE CANAL BOAT FIRST PROPELLED BY ELECTRICITY. 


trial at Rochester, N. Y., of an electrically moved 
boat on the Erie Canal, in spite of the fact that a cur- 
rent of only about 3850 volts was received, and the 
further fact that the boat was heavily loaded, a large 
amount of ballast being in the hold and over 200 pas- 
sengers aboard, and the very satisfactory speed made, 
reaching at times a rate of four to five miles per hour, 
the public is deeply concerned in the matter, and the 
prospect of success is promising. 

The experiments were tried November 18 with the 
Frank W. Hawley, a steam canal boat, refitted with 
electric apparatus. This comprised two 25-horse power 
Westinghouse Motors of the usual street car type and 
the necessary apparatus for controlling the current, 

It was estimated that the Hawley could tow six 
boats, carrying its own load. The course over which 
it ran was one mile long, and had several turns, be- 
sides passing through one lock, so that all conditions 
were met with, which would be found in actual prac- 
tice. Two trolleys and two trolley wires were used, 
one furnishing the current and the other being the 
return wire to complete the circuit. 


The value of the breadstuffs exported from the prin- 
cipal customs districts of the Pacific Coast during the 
eleven months ending with November 30 was $23,769, - 
755, against exports valued at $26,986,596 for the cor- 
responding months of 1892. 

From all other customs districts exclusive of Balti- 
more, Boston and Charlestown, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia and the principal customs dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Coast the value of the breadstuffs 
exported during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember 30 was $20,568,746, compared with exports 
valued at $19,918,777 for the corresponding months of 
1892, 


ARGENTINE AS A WHEAT PRO- 
DUCER. 


The following is an extract from an editorial on the 
above subject in the New York Journal of Commerce: 
“Argentine has not yet attained a very prominent 
place among the wheat exporting countries, but it has 
the climate and soil of the wheat field, it seems to be 
rapidly expanding ifs grain production, and as its 
agricultural population and means of transportation 
increase, its capacity to meet the European demand 
for breadstuffs will increase almost indefinitely. In 
Europe, England and Germany haye been buying 
Argentine wheat pretty freely. The German imports 
from Argentine have increased rapidly in the last four 
years. In 1888 and 1889 Argentine cut no figure in 
Germany’s wheat supply; in 1890 Germany took about 
145,000 hundredweight of Argentine wheat; in 1891 
nearly 250,000 hundredweight; in 1892 more than 1,- 
250,000 hundredweight, and in three-fourths of this 
year nearly 2,500,000 hundredweight. For the incom- 
plete year of 1893 the aggregate German wheat im- 
ports fell off about one-half, compared with the pre- 
vious year, and the English imports increased less 
than 6 per cent., yet the wheat importations of these 
countries from Argentine more than doubled. For 
ten months of the year in the case of England and 
nine months of the year in the case of Germany the 
imports of Argentine wheat were 9,280,859 hundred- 
weight in 1898, against 4,242,722 in 1892. 

The agricultural statistics of Argentine are very in- 
definite. We have statistics of exports that 
are probably fairly correct.- These figures 
for 1892 indicate that about one-half the 
wheat exported goes to England and Ger- 
many. but the statistics of production are 
a matter of guesswork rather than com- 
putation, 


No country, however, is so ac- 
curate in its statements of production as 
to justify itin throwing stones at the Ar- 
gentine statisticians, 


STORAGE RATES AT CHI- 


Public notice is hereby given that the 
rates for the storage of grain in our ware- 
houses shall be as follows during the ensu- 
ing year: 

On all grain and flaxseed received in bulk 
and inspected in good condition three- 
fourths (#) of one (1) cent per bushel for 
the first ten (10) days or part thereof, and one-third 
(4) of one (1) cent per bushel for each additional 
ten (10) days or part thereof, so long as it remains in 
good condition. 

On grain damp or liable to early damage, as indi- 
cated by its inspection when received, two (2) cents 
per bushel forthe first ten (10) days or part thereof, 
and one-half (+) of one (1) cent per bushel for each ad- 
ditional five (5) days or part thereof. 

No grain will be received in store until it has been 
inspected and graded by authorized inspectors unless 
by special agreement, 

Chas. Counselman & Co., Rock Island ‘‘A,”’ 

Santa Fe Elevator and Dock Company, by 
Younglove, president. 

Geo. A. Seaverns, Alton and Alton<‘B.”’ 

Wm. H. Harper, manager Chicago and Pacific Ele- 
vator Company. 

John S. Hannah, manager Central Elevator Com- 
pany. 

A. C. Davis & Co., Rock Island ‘‘B.”’ 

National Elevator and Dock Company, Murry Ne}- 
son, president. 

Chicago Elevator Company, Lloyd J. Smith, general 
manager. 

Armour Elevator Company, per A. J, 
manager. 

The City of Chicago Grain Elevators, Limited, per 
Portus B. Weare, manager. 

Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, by Jas. 8S. Gibbs, 
cashier. 

Keith & Co., by J. B. Wayman, 

Chicago, Jan. 3, 1894. 


Ira S, 


Valentine, 


The following members of the Lower House of the 
State Legislature were appointed on January 4 at 
Frankfort, Ky., as the new committee on Public 
Warehouses and Granaries for the state of Kentucky: 
W. O. Head, chairman; Tingley, Briscoe, Denning, 
Smith, Gossom and Renneck. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


OPENING FOR ELEVATOR AND MILL. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—There 
is a fine opening at this place for an elevator and flour- 
It is a good opening for a flour mill of 50 
barrels’ capacity. Please send me a sample copy of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Iam a 
subscriber to the old reliable milling journal, the 
American Miller, and will probably take both papers. 
Yours truly, D. Bb. Howe. 
Wynnewood, Ind. Ter. 


ing mill. 


WANTS NEAT AND CHEAP ELEVATOR. 

Editor Elevator Grain Trade:— 
We want to rebuild our elevator recently burned and 
we hope to find one neat and cheap. We would like 
to be referred to one capable of handling ear and 
shelled corn, wheat and oats, not to cost over $2,500, 
exclusive of boiler and engine. ._The cleaner could be 
combined for corn and wheat. We want dump crib 
and drag. The business is from 75,000 to 100,000 
bushels yearly. 


American and 


PRATT-BAXTER GRAIN COMPANY. 

Taylorville, Ill. 

TWO NEW ELEVATORS— CLOVER CROP. 

Editor American and Grain Trade:—The 
two elevators of H. C. Timm & Co. and H. H. Greve 
recently built, are a pride to the town. They are in 
first-class shape for receiving and shipping grain. 
Each has a capacity of 12,000 bushels. Power is fur- 
nished to each by gasoline engines. H.C. Timm & 
Co. have put in an extra feed mill besides the ma- 
chines for cleaning grain. An immense crop of clover 
seed has been harvested here this year. Each buyer 
has bought as much as 3,000 to 5,000 bushels at a 
valuation of $15,000 to $80,000. 

Yours truly, 

New Holstein, Wis. 

THE HOUSE OF HEINR, HELBING. 

Editor American Trade:—The 
house of Heinr. Helbing at Hamburg, Germany, is 
one of the oldest and most important yeast and spirit 
manufacturers on the Continent. It was founded in 
1835 by Mr. Heinr. Helbing at Hamburg,and mashed, 
at its opening, not more than one scheffel, equal to 170 
pounds, daily. But trade rapidly increased. The 
business was enlarged more and more to meet vhe ex- 
tensive trade, until in 1889 it was made a joint stock 
company, capital of 12 million marks. 
Its officers are now, Dr. Oscar Tolles, commercial 
manager, and Mr. Heinr. Helbing and Mr. Emil Hel- 
bing, manufacturing department directors. 

Yeast and raw spirit are made especially. Distilled 
spirit and other liquors are also made. Besides a good 
domestic trade, the company exports to America, 
Africa and other foreign countries. Agents in Eng- 
land and Norway are selling over all the country the 
brands of Heinr. Helbing. The factory is situated in 
Wandsbek near Hamburg. The plant consists of 
several separate buildings. It lies next to the River 
Wautse, which flows to the Alster and Elbe. Goods 
may thus be loaded and unloaded on river boats di- 
rectly from the factory, Connection is also made by 
means of double tracks with the railway companies. 
The buildings are all handsome, substantial brick 
structures, two and three stories high above the base- 
ment. The company employs about 400 workmen. 

Rye and maize flour mixed together for mashing 
are in one department. In another are the mashed 
barley and rye. About 25,000 kilos barley and 40,000 
kilos rye are consumed daily. Some German and 
some Roumanian and Russian grain are used. The 
maize used is either American mixed or Danubian. 
The flour is ground on eight mijls. Six are for grind- 

og rye and two are for maize. Each mill has a ¢a- 
‘ acity of 40,000 kilos. There are in each of the two 


Ylevator 


H. H. Greve. 
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departments 250 mashing tubs, each with a capacity 
of 8,000 liters. The storage capacity is ample and 
equipped with silos, scales and elevators for the expe- 
ditious handling of grain. 

The yeast is packed in bags and baskets. The 
packing room is adjoining the first building. There 
are two buildings for the storage of spirits. One con- 
tains 50 tanks, with a capacity of 14 million liters. 
The second building is for spirit in casks. 

In the spirit factory there are five distilling mills, 
witha total capacity of 24,950 liters. From these 
mills the product is run through pipes to another 
large room and distilled again. It is here separated 
into four qualities, viz., prime, second, third quality 
and fusel. 

The machines used are made in Germany and have 
proved to be first rate. Adjoining the factory are the 
offices, which are roomy and large. The yearly pro- 
duction till now has been about 7,625,710 liters of 
spirits, 8,414,088 kilograms of yeast, 84 millions wet 
so-called schlanpe and 2,094,673 kilograms of dried 
oil. The wet schlanpe is bought by the farmers in 
the environs for feeding. There is at the rear of the 
faetory stables for about 2,000 cattle, which are fed 
from this remainder. The dried schlanpe is a good 
food, and is exported to Denmark and other countries. 
The net proceeds of the company last year amounted 
to 7,858,620.78 marks. 

Very truly, 

Hamburg, Germany. 

ECONOMIES ON THE ERIE CANAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Erie Canal is often called a priceless inheritance to the 
state of New York, and it is conceded by the press, 
also by hundreds of eminent statesmen, that the state 
of New York has become the wealthiest state in the 
Union through the agency of the Erie-Hudson water- 
way, which connects the great chain of lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean. According to the evidence of highly 
respected merchants given before legislative investi- 
gating committees, the actual direct cash benefit to 
the state from canal commerce in 1893 foots up over 
$12,000,000; and the indirect benefits in various ways 
to the masses throughout the commonwealth are sim- 
ply inestimable. 

Late years the average rate by canal on merchandise, 
coal, or any commodity is about 50 cents per ton from 
New York to Buffalo, a distance of 500 miles. Last 
season thousands of tons were shipped for 40 cents per 
ton; while when the canal is closed the New York 
Central or West Shore Railroad companies charge $5 
to carry a gross ton of miscellaneous goods ten miles. 

In the Hon. Edward Hannan’s official report of 1891 
he showed conclusively how the Erie Canal had saved 
to the masses on bread alone in that year over $4,000,000. 

Such indispensable commodities as lumber, clay, 
sand and gravel are usually held for water transporta 
tion on account of excessive rail rates. 

As to the direct cash benefit to the state of New 
York from canal commerce, let us follow 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat shipped from Duluth to Chicago by lakes 
and Erie Canal for export from the port of New York. 

Note.—The amount paid by lake propellers and 
steamships is partly estimated. 

RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO. 


The lake propeller expends for coal, provisions, engine 
supplies, repairs, ship brokers, tugging, stevedores, 
AnNGitOl Crewe fh tac sesn alec mreeh betta renee 

Propeller pays for trimming grain to leg of elevator $4 


WILHELM MUHLE. 


$1,500 


Per 1000.6 2 isk shies oie cine iero clases Venlo sine mieisttinae 400 
Grain pays elevator 7g¢ per bushel for direct transfer. 875 
Grain pays commission dealer 44¢ per bushel...,.... 250 

ERIE CANAL RECEIPTS. 
Grain pays Erie Canal, average rate, 44¢c per bushel. — 4,500 
RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK. 
Grain pays commission dealer 1gc per bushel......... 500 


Grain pays for elevating and weighing >¢c per bushel. 625 
Grain pays for transportation of elevator ‘ec per 


DUBhOL.< Vuinnehan eae sigseteee be pens FERS o etepe bates 500 
Grain pays for towing canal boats $6 on each 8,0U0 

jisi)-11:) | Peer Sire Hireh oe wat oso n isk as Ltt. _ 76 
Grain pays inspection 50c per 1,000 bushels........... 50 
Steamship pays pilot fees, wharfage, stevedores, en- 

gine supplies, repairs, coal, provisions, agents and 

toicrew and to SuUNGTIOBE .)./cizs0'5 «in. ew as hae os Heat ye 3,500 
Total aggregate receipts on only 100,000 bushels of 

WhOSt 1554 sale icvane Heth Renice se ene nae $12,776 


To this an allowance should be added for screening 
grain in New York, which, at tc per bushel, amounts 
to $250 on 100,000 bushels. 

The $4,500 received by the boatmen is nearly all 
paid for trimming charges, insurance, commissions, 


tugging, repairs, provisions, wharfage, shortage and 
labor. Only a fair share is left the canal boat to re- 
place itself when worn out. 

And please note that all ocean or lake craft touch- 
ing the ports of New York and Buffalo, no matter 
where they are built, or by whom owned, must leave a 
goodly share of their earnings in the state and port of 
New York. 

There was 51,343,626 bushels of grain and seed 
shipped by the Erie Canal from Buffalo during the 
past season. And, after the canal is improved, as 
recommended by Mr. Seymour, 400,000,000 bushels 
could be passed through to the port of New York an- 
nually, which would swell the cash benefit to the state 
from canal commerce to about $40,000,000 every year. 

In view of these incontrovertible facts, the legisla- 
ture ought to provide for completing the proposed im- 
provement at the earliest date possible. 

: Carr. M. DuPuy. 

New York, N. Y. 

OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The un- 
settled condition of freight rates has kept the trade 
from buying any more than is necessary to fill their 
immediate wants. Prices have been low and unset- 
tled. Rumors that rates are to be advanced have ad- 
yanced prices, but a difference of 1 or 2 cents a bushel 
between brokers’ prices has shown that everyone is 
not positive when an advance will take place, and 
should rates be advanced there is a feeling that they 
would not be sustained. 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER. 


1893. 


Articles. 1892. 
Cotton Seed Meal, bushels.............. 36,880 9,518 
Gorn bushels 5: < «. 50! Macatee Sahatae Inteteyes 965,853] 555,184 
‘Wheat bushels i3'.5 oo3. cass saichinecea orcs 792,070) 261,501 
Oats, bushels.......... eet ~ 809,681] 773,638 
Rye, baghels; Jy tvem Jo estes eae ar 3,810 4,445 
Mill Seeds tON8' «3 o57 ns aie tei ale 3,585 2,827 
Oatmeal, ‘sacks 2 oc cs enone 4,266 4,170 
Oatmeal, barrels cry vses.c ace eee ae 5,262 2,524 
Cornmeat! barrels ci: 5,2 sce os'sln eines sates 11,251 20,531 
Bayley, Dushels 5. aie su ole ec a tae 65,596 54,841 
Malt, Dushéls.is tres ns ceaaet an ta aaron 104,417] = 113,928 
Bops bales: ::./4j.).<1s siene Ss se chaeioatens 2,564 1,429 
POas DUSNEIS.. ccs: spanieteatesureis ciate cio Se 7,666 66,541 
Buckwheat: bushela.tsge. “venees tees 6/261) OSes 
IOUT AEVALLOIS =, ciel. mth ase aot Linea Eee 134,365} 144,229 
POULHERRICE oc Noein pier eu.s earerste teenies 207,930 281,380 
Hay, CRrSsia ss side seks oe oe patel amare 1,548 2,100 
BiTRWyCATSs - tats en cece as teen nei iets 102 - 221 
EXPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 
Articles. _ 1893. 1892. 
W heat, DUSHEISI: 2 ag atte npn edie 531,416 342,833 
Corn, (DUBDOIB. ares son oe cee ae aot eae eis 636,106) 353,127 
Osts; UBDEIS 2 sie, sterstes c tnts tie etelate tate 9,199 46,347 
Peay, DUSHEIS, <5. Beukasce Minas alee 3,144 27,160 
Barley, Busbels <tc ctw cteanesien risers ie 1,587 teagan 
Buckwheat, bushels. 250 bsr.os sce ass n|ssee ames 52,254 
Cormmiéaly parxveler sass id.h anes en ees 6,261 11,125 
Ontmeal, barrels, . co tench eek Cares 1,232 1,650 
Oatmegl, GHCKSs . Sos aee ams ote 2,455 4,756 
Flour, sacks. ...... a arenes tit 94,307 296,028 
Hl6ur, barrels, re dicayie oa tactaate amr tiveioiew 37,200} 48,140 
Mall. Weed, "bags .<e: 5. ces seis oRcleaier Aer bo Ha: Miter 
Hay bales. figs ss se ttec cn eaees cies cote 86,686). . 2... 6.3. 


The boys had their fun on the last working day of 
the year last month as usual. After everyone who 
had an idea they were going to do any business after 
1 o’clock was driven from the floor with samples of 
grain, feed, flour, etc., the ‘‘Indians’’ visited the dif- 
ferent grain offices in the building, driving the occu- 
pants to shelter with samples. In two instances 
where they were locked out they broke the glass out 
of the door and threw in their missiles just the same. 
Afterward, $3 apiece. 

S. M. Handy, hay and grain dealer at Boston, has 
assigned. W. O. Blaney of Blaney, Brown & Co., 
flour and grain dealers at Boston, has been appointed 
a commissioner of the Medfield Asylum by Gov. Rus- 
sell. 


Yours, etc., BUNKER HILu. 


Barley malt aggregating 2,359 bushels, valued at 
$2,872, was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 4,202 bushels, valued at $4,- 
910, imported during the corresponding months pre- 
ceding. Of imported barley malt none was re-ex- 
ported during the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, against 1,191 bushels, valued at $830, re-exported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are inyited to avail themselves of this column 


No. 14. Samples of Malting Barley.—1I would like to 
purchase malting barley and would be glad to know 
someone who exports the same. I should be pleased 
to receive samples and offers ——WILHELM MUSBLRE, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


No 15. What Cable Code is Used.—We should like to 
learn through the columns of the AMmRIcAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE where we Can procure a first-class 
cable code and what they cost. We want something 
that treats principally on clover, timothy and other 
grass seeds if it can be had. Are such codes printed 
so they can be used for the various countries such as 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, quoting money, weights, ete. We should also 
like to learn the names and prices of inland telegraph 
ciphers for home use.—Son & Son. 


No. 16. How to Use Bisulphide of Carbon.—I would like 
to learn.in the next issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE the mode of using bisulphide of 
carbon for exterminating weevil.—Ep. Ler, Jones- 
boro, Ill. [Clean the elevator on Saturday as thor- 
oughly as possible, removing bags, barrels and_ all 
obstructions where the weevil could hide. Procure 50 
soup plates for each 50 pounds of the bisulphide used. 
In placing them set them high up when practicable, as 
the vapor is 24 times heavier than air and should de- 
scend in heavy quantities so as to produce a death 
atmosphere. Commence at the bottom floor and work 
up. Place about 50 plates to each floor, using plenty 
of the bisulphide. Do all the work in the daytime 
with no fire or lights about. Close the elevator as air 
tight as possible and leave the bugs to their destruc- 
tion till Monday morning. Then open doors and win- 
dows and thoroughly ventilate before going to work.— 
Ep.] 


ELEVATOR MONOPOLY IN MANI- 
TOBA. 


We referred last week, says the Commercial, to a 
grain monopoly alleged by the Rapid City Reporter to 
exist on the Northwest Central Railway in Manitoba. 
Parrish & Lindsay, grain dealers of Brandon, who 
were the parties which the Rapid City paper claimed 
had the monopoly through an agreement with the 
railway company, have written us explaining the 
agreement. 

The monopoly turns out to be just what we thought 
it was, namely, the usual restrictions imposed by rail- 
way companies upon the shipment of grain at points 
where elevators have been erected. It is customary 
with the railway companies to enforce the shipment 
of all grain in bulk through the elevators at points 
where elevators have been established. This is done 
to encourage the building of elevators instead of flat 
warehouses. Thus at points where elevators have 
been established, the railways will not receive grain 
from flat warehouses, or allow it to be loaded directly 
upon cars. 

There is no monopoly about it, as anyone can build 
an elevator, though there are points of course where 
it would not pay to build more than one elevator, 
whereas, if cheap flat warehouses were allowed, several 
might be erected. To this extent the restriction cur- 
tails the number of buildings which will take in grain, 
but this is offset by the fact that it is customary to 
allow all buyers to buy through the elevators. Thus, 
at a point where there may be only one elevator, it is 
not unusual to find five or six buyers on the market, 
though all the buyers must handle their purchases 
through the elevator. 

There can be no question as to the advantage to the 
country of having an extensive system of country ele- 
vators. At times when deliveries are very heavy, and 
perhaps in excess of the ability of the railways to 
move the crop, the elevators act as a sort of safety 
valve by providing storage facilities for a large quan- 
tity of grain. If these storage facilities did not exist, 
the buyers would have to stop making purchases in 
case of a crush of grain deliveries, such as frequently 


occurs in Manitoba. The elevators also allow of the 
more rapid handling of grain from the wagons of the 
farmers, and to the cars. But for the elevator facili- 
ties that exist at all grain points in Manitoba, farmers 
would often have to wait a considerable time to get 
their loads of grain emptied. 

The farmers, it is true, complain of the privileges 
granted to elevators, and of the charges made for 
handling grain through the elevators. At the same 


time, it is questionable if the advantage secured to 


the country through the establishment of a good ele- 
vator system is not sufficient to offset the complaints 
made against the elevators. Manitoba bas a splendid 
country elevator system, and this is largely due to the 
fact that the erection of elevators has been encouraged, 
owing to the action of the railway companies in com- 
pelling the shipments of grain through the elevators, 
at all points where such conveniences exist. Any one 
is free to build an elevator and ship through it on the 
same terms, so that there is no contravention of the 
act goyerning common carriers, which provides against 
the granting of special privileges to any person, by the 
railway Companies. 


GRAIN IN CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


When Murry Nelson recently presented at the Ar- 
mour and Seaverns elevators receipts which he had 
bought on the market, intending to transfer the grain 
from those elevators to his own, a procedure which is 
not according to the ‘‘code’’ and which always creates 
bad feeling, the elevators which were being raided 
were prepared for the raiders. The spouts were put 
into the very meanest lots of grain in the two houses, 
and Murry Nelson’s private inspector found himself 
getting the queerest sort of stuff ever presented to 
anybody with receipts calling for regular No. 2 wheat, 
Nelson's inspector stopped the grain and refused to 
take it. The Armour and Seaverns people, finding 
that Nelson was awake and not to be imposed upon, 
gracefully submitted, ordered the nozzles put into a 
better bin and delivered wheat which passed. 

Out of that incident has grown the talk about 
weevily wheat in the Chicago elevators. There is 
never a year that there is not some talk of this sort. 

Of course, with the stocks the very largest ever 
known, there is a better pretense for it now than ever. 
There is very little likelihood, however, that anybody 
will ever get any wheat out of the Chicago elevators 
which is not satisfactory, and still less prospect that 
the elevators here will ever again ‘‘post’’ receipts. 
Some years ago the Chicago elevators tacitly aban- 
doned ‘‘posting,’’ adopting the business policy of pro- 
tecting their receipts to preserve the good name of 
their houses. As the elevators are now in stronger 
hands than even when that policy was adopted there 
is less likelihood of “posting’’ now than then. 

_ Unquestionably, elevator methods are better than 
they were some years ago. The grain is watched 
sharper and moved oftener. Nothing ever happens to 
wheat, however, in the winter time. Weevil don’t 
work in cold weather; grain does not heat in the 
winter time. If there is any genuine anxiety it is not 
as to the condition of wheat at the present time, but 
as to the possibilities next summer. The inside gos- 
sip is that there is not over 2,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in all the houses about which any nervousness might 
be felt at all. It may be relied upon that this will be 
watched with extra care. All the more so as the ele- 
vator proprietors are the largest holders of their own 
receipts. 


Hay for export is now bought exclusively at country 
points on through rates to the seaboard, a large por- 
tion of these purchases being shipped via New York 
and Boston, mostly the former. Since the Xmas 
thaw and the subsequent cold snap, the country roads 
have enabled farmers to draw considerable to the 
various stations.— Trade Bulletin Montreal. 


Someone may have remarked in our hearing that 
the year 1893 had been a very extraordinary one on 
many lines, and fruitful of disappointments. We 
may have offered such suggestions ourselves, a dozen 
times or less, and in no department of commerce or 
trade has this been felt more fully than in agricultural 
products, and especially in grain.—Market Report, 
Toledo, 


Eee 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
the total value of breadstuffs imported during No- 
vember was $561,867, against imports valued at $805,- 
753 for November preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with November breadstuffs valued at 
$2,098,745 were imported, compared with an amount 
valued at $2,698,532 imported during the 
months ending with November preceding. 

Barley aggregating 282,015 bushels was imported 
during November, against 637,566 bushels imported 
during November preceding; and during the eleyen 
months ending with November 1,149,382 bushels were 
imported, compared with 1,671,457 bushels imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. There were 2,010 bushels of corn imported dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with November, against 
1,274 bushels imported during corresponding 
months of 1892, There were 17,340 bushels of oats 
imported during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember, compared with 15,621 bushels imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1892, 

Oatmeal aggregating 442,327 pounds was imported 
during the eleven months ending with November, 
against 457,626 pounds imported during the corre- 
ponding months of 1892. Rye aggregating 8,505 bush- 
els was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 110 bushels imported during 
the corresponding months of 1892. 

Wheat amounting to 482,003 bushels was imported 
during November, against 463,906 bushels imported 
during November preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with November 1,083,913 bushels were 
imported, compared with 1,541,832 bushels imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. There were 374 barrels of wheat flour imported 
during the eleven months ending with November, 
compared with 548 barrels imported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. 

Of imported breadstuffs an amount valued at $45 
was exported during November, against an amount 
valued at $2,893 exported during November preced- 
ing; and during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember breadstufts valued at $169,721 were exported 
compared with an amount valued at $1,360,951 ex- 
ported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. Barley aggregating 28,983 bushels was 
exported during the eleven months ending with No- 
cember, against 86,505 bushels exported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. No oats were exported 
during the eleven months ending with November, com - 
pared with 3,073 bushels re-exported during the eleven 
months ending with November, 1892. 

Foreign oatmeal amounting to 35,900 pounds was 
exported during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember, compared with none exported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. No rye was exported 
during the eleven months ending with November, 
against 4,175 bushels exported during the correspond- 
ing months preceding. 
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There was no wheat exported 


during November, against 6,377 bushels exported 
in November preceding; and during the eleven 


we 


months ending with September 197,177 
exported, compared with 
during the 


ceding, 


bushels were 
1,766,978 bushels exported 
corresponding months of the year pre- 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF 
FREIGHT. 


The seventh annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows that since the commission’s 
last report substantially no progress has been made by 
the carriers in the work of uniform classification. 
The commission reviews what is said on this subject 
in its former reports. The results of what has been 
attempted by the carriers in this matter have con- 
vinced the commission that uniformity will not come 
from the voluntary efforts of railroad officials, and 
that it is necessary to urge them on by legislation. It 
is believed that sufficient time has been allowed the 
carriers to formulate a suitable plan. The report 
recommends that the carriers be required to adopt a 
uniform classification within a year, and in case of 
failure that the commission or some other public au- 
thority be directed to enter upon the work, 
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THE SYSTEM OF GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION; ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
AND GROWTH. 


The complete system of grain inspection now in 
vogue at the principal grain centers of the country 
originated in the effort of the buyer, when driven by 
competition to do business on a smaller margin, he 
attempted to discriminate against the poor grain and 
paid a better price for the good. Although he did not 
name the grades or issue a certificate of inspection, 
he placed the grain in two grades. As competition 
increased, the discrimination against grain of inferior 
quality was increased, together with the number of 
grades. At first the buyers were their own inspectors 
and examined each lot of grain. 

To meet the demands of the growing grain shipping 
business of the West, the warehousemen of Chicago 
commenced to store grain other than their own. In 
doing this it was necessary for the foremen of the 
elevators to classify the grain received. Here grain 
of different owners was first stored in bulk together in 
the same pile. In the Eastern seaboard cities it was 
carried up stairs in sacks and stored separately. The 
competition among the elevator men at Chicago to 
secure grain led them to inform country shippers that 
if they would ship their grain to their houses, they 
would have no complaints to make about the grading. 
The extracts from the reports of the Board of Trade 
which follow show that they kept their word. Each 
claimed his grades were the best and each solicited 
shipments from country dealers on the ground that 
the grain would be jnstly graded. Each tried to 
outdo the other with the result that most of the grain 
was graded above what it merited. In the work of 
grading the foremen of the elevators were guided, not 
by rules describing the grades, but by instruction to 
do everything to induce shipments to his house. 

In his report for 1858 the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade said: ‘‘The manner in which our 
farmers cleaned and dealers mixed wheat induced the 
Board early in the season to adopt more stringent 
measures for the inspection of grain than had previ- 
ously been practiced. The ‘new system of wheat 
inspection’ was adopted. Although it has accom- 
plished much, it is evident that the Board and their 
committee, by experience, will be able to make it of 
still greater benefit to the public.” 

In May of that year the board of directors prepared 
and submitted to the members a report on inspection, 
from which we take the following: ‘‘The system of 
grain inspection is defective, inasmuch as there is no 
uniformity and no responsibility attached to the in- 
spectors. Every inspector is his own judge of the 
qualities and grades; and it is doubtful if any two on 
these points agree. If the system of inspection is 
continued, we recommend the appointment of one 
chief inspector, with power to appoint deputies, sub- 
ject to ratification by the directors. That the chief 
inspector should be responsible and fully qualified to 
classify the grain according to the several grades, and 
supervise and equalize the same throughout the city.”’ 

This report was referred back to the directors, with 
power to act. Atasubsequent meeting the board of 
directors adopted a report from which we take the 
following: ‘‘That a person who is himself competent 
and a good judge of the qualities of the different 
kinds of grain, shall be appointed grain inspector of 
the city at large. He shall appoint with the concur- 
rence of the directors or a committee appointed for 
that purpose, his assistants whenever required, who 
shall be good judges of grain, and in every way quali- 
fied to perform the duties assigned them. The 
chief inspector or any of his assistants shall be sub- 
ject to removal at any time, if found incompetent or 
remiss in the discharge of the duties prescribed to 
them. Whenever parties interested desire it, grain 
shall be inspected when delivered by the warehouses; 
and should there be a disagreement between interested 
parties as to the quality of the grain, the decision of 
the inspector shall be final. In case the warehousemen 
do not deliver grain that complies with the grade 
called for by the warehouse receipts, they shall be 
liable, unless they can satisfactorily prove that they 
deliver the grain as inspected into warehouse.”’ 

The inspectors’ fees were paid by the party employ- 
ing the inspector and for cargoes were 35 cents a 
1,000 for 5,000 bushels and less; 30 cents a 1,000 for 


5,000 to 10,000 bushels, and 25 cents a 1,000 for quan- 
tities in excess of 10,000 bushels. 

The committee appointed to confer with the inspec- 
tor in establishing and regulating the grades of grain 
were Julian S. Rumsey, 8S. H. Butler and C. S. Dole. 
George Sitts was appointed chief inspector. 

No record of rules for grading grain before 1858 ex- 
ist, and the record of those then adopted is very mea- 
ger and indefinite. Inits report to the board of di- 
rectors the committee said: ‘‘We have met the in- 
spectors and examined and compared various samples 
as graded under the old system, and have come to the 
conclusion that to improve the character of the grain 
it will be necessary hereafter to reject entirely much 
of the grain that has heretofore passed as standard in 
this market.’’ 

The inspectors were foremen in the different eleva- 
tors, or rather the foremen did the inspecting. They 
had been led by competition to place most all grain in 
the top grade in order to induce shipments to their 
respective houses. The committee ‘‘met the inspec- 
tors and examined and compared various samples as 
graded under the old system.’’ They did not con- 
sider rules, but the practice of the inspectors in the 
employ of the different elevators. Each inspector 
was a law unto himself. No printed rules for regu- 
lating the grading of grain existed. 

The committee farther stated that ‘‘We are credi- 
bly informed, and believe it is a common occurrence, 
for farmers to send damp and dirty grain to this mar- 
ket, calculating that under the present system of in- 
spection it will bring about as much as it would if it 
were thoroughly cleaned and in good order, and con- 
sequently it will not pay them to cleanit. This was 
too true. The competition among the elevator men 
was so Strong that they gave little thought ‘to the 
quality of grain. Each made vigorous efforts to in- 
form every shipper of the care and ability with which 
shipments were inspected. The grain trier was in- 
vented about this time. The first trier was made by a 
tinsmith, who covered a broomstick with tin and cut 
several holes in the side to admit the grain after the 
withdrawal of the broomstick. Before the foremen 
had been compelled to push their hands down through 
the grain and seldom got to the bottom of the car. 
Shippers learned this and plugged their loads with 
a layer of inferior grain on bottom of car. The prac- 
tice became so extensive that the trier was finally de- 
vised to detect plugged loads. 

In this same report the committee said, ‘“‘We have 
no doubt of the fact either, that some parties buying 
grain in the country are in the habit of mixing at 
times, oats, rye, barley screenings, or damp and un- 
merchantable wheat, with that of sound and good 
quality, and that when sent here it has brought about 
the market price for standard wheat. It is also fre- 
quently the case that shippers from this port, bill 
rejected and standard wheat mixed, as all standard or 


‘even sometimes as extra, thereby much injuring the 


standing of our grain abroad, and consequently at 
home also. Under these circumstances we propose, 
after the 15th of June proximo, to make the inspec- 
tion much more rigid than it has been heretofore, and 
that spring wheat may bring in this market a price in 
proportion to its true value; we propose to grade it as 
follows, viz: ‘‘Club Wheat,”’ ‘‘No. 1 Spring,’’ ‘‘No, 2 
Spring’ and ‘‘Rejected.’’ Without the assistance of 
the storage merchants of the city, we would be unable 
to carry out our design; with their assistance, which 
they readily accord to all our requests (provided the 
Board pass a resolution making it compulsory, so far 
as in their power, upon parties receiving grain fo pay 
back to them the inspection fees upon receiving their 
receipts), we think our whole efforts may be success- 
ful. In our proposition to them we provide for the 
inspection of grain not only into store, but on to the 
vessels also; and further, that they shall furnish to the 
Board daily, a statement of the quantity and grade 
of all grain delivered to each vessel, a correct account 
of which shall be kept by the superintendent of the 
Board, in a book for that purpose, and be daily posted 
on ’Change.”’ 

It will be noticed that the committee decided that 
all spring wheat should be classified in four grades. 
They provided names for the grades, but left it to the 
inspectors to decide what should be admitted to each 
grade, so the house inspectors or foremen were as free 
as before to grade grain higher than it merited in 


order to induce shipments to their respective houses. 
They could, and did grade, just as best suited the 
interests of the house that employed them. The 
committee drew up the following agreement which 
was signed by all the warehousemen in the city: 


The undersigned, proprietors of grain warehouses, 
at the request of a committee of the Board of Trade 
of the city of Chicago, hereby agree to do all in our 
power to assist in carrying out the new proposed 
system of grain inspection. Having that in view, we 
particularly agree as follows: 

We will at any time allow the inspectors free access 
to our buildings for the purpose of seeing that such 
grain is being put intoor taken out of bins which 
have been appropriated for such grades, 

We will at all times deliver grain, which in the 
opinion of the inspectors, is equal to the grade called 
for by the receipts upon which grain is being deliy- 
ered (the usual risks of fire and heating excepted), 
and unless we can satisfactorily show that grain heing 
delivered, has been inspected into our respective 
houses for the same grades for which it is being 
delivered, we will consider ourselves responsible for 
any difference in value, and pay the same promptly. 

We will pay the inspector’s fees on grain going into 
onr respective houses, and collect the same of parties 
on whose account the grain is put in store at the time 
the receipts are issued. 


Howk, Ecxiey & Co. 
StuRGES, BUCKINGHAM 


S. B. Pommroy & Co. 
Fuint, WHEELER & Co. 


& Co. Muncer & ARMOUR. 
S. A. Forp & Co. GrBBs, GRIFFIN & Co. 
WALKER, Bronson & Munn & Scort. 

Co. JAMES PECK & Co. 


Heretofore the Board’s inspector had not been ad- 
mitted to the elevators and had not inspected much 
grain on track. The office of Chief Inspector had 
been a sinecure position, with the inspection fees of 
those who chose to employ him as remuneration. Be- 
fore this the Chief Inspector had but one assistant 
and that but part of the time, so his fees were not 
enormous. Although the warehousemen agreed to 
admit the inspectors they did not propose to accept 
their gradings unless they could not show satisfactorily 
that the grain was inspected in for the same grade that 
it was being delivered for. In other words they would 
accept the out inspection if it suited their interests. 
It was not required that all grain should be inspected 
out as it was inspected in, and the Board of Trade 
even went so far as to appoint a committee in 1858 to 
investigate the practicability and advantage of intro- 
ducing cleaners into the various warehouses. 

The Board of Trade indorsed the action of the di- 
rectors in this matter and in their formal action 
showed that the inspection did not amount to much 
before. We take the following from resolutions 
adopted by the Board in 1858: 


It being proposed to establish a more thorough sys- 
tem of grain inspection in this city, and the urgent 
necessity of such action becoming daily more appar- 
ent, and knowing that it is quite impracticable to 
carry out correctly any system of inspection without 
there shall be some definite plan: adopted for the pay- 
ment of inspection fees, therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the action of the 
directors, and think it incumbent upon this Board 
and upon all its members, to do all possible to sustain 
them in this undertaking. 

Resolwed, That in the opinion of this Board the es- 
tablishment of the grades of spring wheat as now pro- 
posed, viz.: ‘‘Club wheat,’’ ‘‘No. 1 spring,’ *‘No 2 
spring’’ and ‘‘rejected’’ will have the effect to cause 
buyers of wheat in our market to pay prices for wheat 
in accordance with its true value, and that conse- 
quently producers and buyers of grain in the country 
will take more care in cleaning and sending grain to 
this market, and we therefore heartily approve of the 
change. 

In his report issued early in 1859 the secretary gave 
a statement of the grain inspected under the new 
rules from June 15 to Dec. 31, 1858, as shown by the 
inspector’s books. This is the oldest report of grain 
inspection now extant. From it we take the follow- 
ing facts, the inspected receipts of wheat amounted 
to 5,692,353 bushels, shipments 5,206,880 bushels. The 
receipts were graded as follows; No. 1 winter wheat 
112,800 bushels, No. 1 red winter 634,800, No. 2 red 
winter 360,600, rejected 59,300, Chicago Club 2,100, 
No. 1 spring 189,200, No. 2 spring 2,120,500, rejected 
spring 648,500 bushels. The grades of other grains 
were known as ‘‘No. 1,’’ ‘‘No. 2” and ‘rejected.’ 
The inspected receipts of corn during the first six and 
a half months of the new inspection amounted to 6,- 
898,317 bushels of oats, 1,205,512 of rye, 58,009 and 
178,600 bushels of barley. 

Late in 1858 the name of No. 2 spring was changed 


to “‘standard,’’ and a weight test provided for the dif 
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ferent grades, so that no wheat should be graded club 
that weighed less than 60 pounds to the measured 
bushel. The minimum weight for No 1 was 56 
pounds, standard 50 pounds, and rejected 40 pounds. 

About the same time an agreement was made with 
the warehousemen, which, in addition to the provis- 
ions of the former agreement, contained the follow- 
ing clause: ‘‘We will not under any circumstances 
mix any grain received from boats, teams or other- 
wise, that-has not been inspected, with that which 
has, and we will put such grain as has been inspected 
allof each kind together (not selecting the best and 
putting it by itself), and we will not under any pre- 
tense whatever clean or blow any grain, though it 
has been inspected, and put it with any other grade 
without having it reinspected.”’ 

The addition of this clause to the agreement is 
ample evidence that the warehousemen had been do- 
ing the very thing they agreed therein not to do. It 
was a new safeguard thrown about the work of the 
inspectors. The houses receiving by water 
only agreed to the articles ‘so far as regards 
grain belonging to other parties.’’ This de- 
mand has been renewed repeatedly but never 
lived up to even on grain belonging to per- 
sons other than the warehouse proprietor. 
Warehouse men have not put al/ of each kind 
of grain together, but have selected the best 
and put it by itself to sell by sample and de- 
liver on their own certificates. 

Late in the same year it was resolved to ex- 
tend the inspection to cover grain received by 
lake and canal, but it was not inforced. 
Barly in January, 1859, the grain committee 
of the Board found that a large proportion 
of the spring wheat being received weighed 
from 45 to 50 pounds, so was inspected re- 
jected. As it would work injustice to parties 
owning such wheat if it was allowed to be so 
graded and mixed with wheat of inferior 
quality it was decided to reduce the weight 
tests and abolish the grade known as ‘‘Club.”’ 
This left the test for rejected 40 to 45 pounds, 
No. 2 45 to 50; standard 50 to 56, and No. 1 
56 pounds and upward. 

The system of grain inspection in its early 
days seems to have been more the making of 
the individual inspectors than the work of any 
organized body. However, when the crop of 
1859 commenced to move the Board adopted 
rules and regulations for the grading of wheat. 
Little or no attention was given to the other 
grains, and the secretary failed to publish 
the rules regulating their inspection, if any 
were adopted or in use. In his report issued 
January 1, 1860, he says: It was deemed ex 
edient to change the grades. At a meeting 
of the directors held August 9 they were re- 
established, the grades and requirements 
after the 15th of August to beas follows: [In 
this report we find the first notice of requirements 
other than weight for the different grades.—Kp. | 


No. 1 White Wheat.—The berry to be plump, well 
cleaned and free from .other grains. 

No. 2 White Wheat.—To be sound, but not clean 
enough for No. 1. : 

No. 1 Red Wheat.—The berry to be plump, well 
cleaned and free from other grains. 

No. 2 Red Wheat.—To be sound,- but not clean 
enough for No. 1. 

Rejected Winter Wheat.—Unsound and unmer- 
chantable wheat, and to weigh not less than 45 pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Spring Wheat.—The berry to be plump, well 
cleaned, free from other grains, and to weigh not less 
than 58 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 Spring Wheat.—To be sound, but not clean 
enough for No. 1, and to measure not less than 52 
pounds to the measured bushel. 

Rejected Spring Wheat.—AIl unsound, unmerchant- 
able spring wheat, and to weigh not less than 45 
pounds to the measured bushel. 


The foregoing rules were followed until Jan. 1, 1860, 
when the Board found it- necessary to increase the 
weight test of No. 1 spring to 59 pounds, and No. 2 
spring to 56 pounds, in order to stop the mixing of 
lighter and cheaper grains and screenings with the 
heavy wheat of that crop. In April, 1859, William 
Jones was appointed chief grain inspector, with 
power to appoint assistants. With the establishment 
of rules, the grading of wheat, commenced to be con- 
ducted on more definite lines, the grades had certain 


characteristics and the grading became more reliable, 
yet the system had only commenced to develop and 
the work of the Board’s inspector was small. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


DENISON B. SMITH. 


One of the men best known to the grain and 
seed shippers of the territory tributary to Toledo is 
the popular secretary of the Produce Exchange whése 
portrait is given herewith. 

Denison B. Smith was born at Stonington, Conn., 
Oct. 26, 1817. During that year his parents removed 
to Stockbri?ge, Mass., and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. At the age of 13 years the son left his home 
for employment in the store of his eldest brother and 
the late Dean Richmond, at Salina (now Syracuse) 
New York. 


Joseph Slocum, a forwarder and grain merchant at 


DENISON B. SMITH. 


Syracuse. Remaining there until March, 1836, he left 
for the Maumee Valley, reaching Perrysburg April 15, 
where he engaged as clerk with the same brother and 
John Hollister, who were owners of steamboats and 
vessels engaged in the early commerce of Lake Erie. 

He remained there until June, 1838, and then engaged 
in the same business for himself at Miami, or lower 
Maumee. It was a small forwarding business, to both 
east and west, and also furnishing supplies to the con- 
tractors engaged in the construction of the canal. He 
continued the business until 1841, when he formed a 
co-partnership with George S. Hazard, now of Buffalo. 
The new firm added to the old business lumber, and 
that of wholesale trade in iron, glass and tobacco 
from Pittsburg and grain from the farmers. 

In 1844, the year after the completion of the Wabash 
Canal, he removed to Toledo under the impression that 
the canal traffic would meet that of the lake at that 
point. He purchased a one-half interest in a line of 
canal boats which had been sent here by Bronson & 
Crocker of Oswego, and formed a copartnership with 
that house, under the name of Smith, Bronson & Co. 
It was a continuation of the business of transporta- 
tion in connection with grain commission, and in close 
analogy with that of his clerkship with Slocum in 
1834. The business was materially increased in 1845 
by the completion of the canal to Cincinnati. The 
line of purchased boats was added to by additional 


In 1834 he entered the counting house of 


purchases and construction of others, until it fur- 
nished facilities not possessed by any others at that 


day. The line of boats was run in connection with 
steamers and vessels to Buffalo, and vessels to 
Oswego. 


The grain business of the canals was growing, and 
the facilities for handling it at Toledo were inadequate, 
and in the winter of 1845-6 Hon. Charles Butler of 
New York, built for the firm a warehouse with equip- 
ments for elevating and storing grain quite in advance 
of any previous facilities there or elsewhere. The 
commerce of the canals and of Toledo rapidly in- 
creased from year to year. In 1849 the first Board of 
Trade of Toledo was organized. Of this Board Mr. 
Smith was unanimously elected president. Since 1844, 
now 49 years, Mr. Smith has been closely identified 
with the commerce of Toledo, and with commerce 
elsewhere and here for 59 years. He is the oldest 
representative of its early and late progress at the 
head of Lake Erie. It is safe to state that of all the 
hundreds of his business associations for that 
long period no one has in a more eminent 
degree commanded and retained the confi 
dence and esteem of his acquaintances than 
has he; while no one has been more enterpris- 
ing or more unstinted in the employment of 
time and means for the advancement of the 
commercial interests of Toledo, 

In September, 1877, Mr. Smith was elected 
Secretary of the Toledo Produce Exchange 
and has since held that position to the great 
satisfaction of that association. As Secretary 
of the Board he has edited a daily grain circu- 
lar, which from the first hasin a high de- 
gree commanded the attention and confidence 
of dealers at home and abroad, and is now 
largely accepted as authority in matters of 
current interest and commercial policy. His 
.anpnual reports of the commerce and trade of 
Toledo are standard works of reference as to 
her growing commerce and manufacturing. 


THE NEW DUTY ON BARLEY. 


If the American Congress impose an ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent. upon barley as is 
proposed in the Wilson bill, it will be inter- 
esting to learn what the duty per bushel would 
be under the following conditions. The law 
provides that the value of the article shall be 
fixed at the current price in the chief mar- 
kets of the country from which it is exported. 
Canada has three chief markets from which 
barley is exported—Winnipeg, Toronto and 
Montreal. <A few days ago the Winnipeg Com- 
mercial, good authority, gave the following as 
current prices in these three Canadian barley 
markets: Winnipeg, 30 cents per bushel; To- 
ronto, 40 cents; Montreal, 50 cents. These dif- 
ferences in prices seem to be caused chiefly 
by the cost of transportation’ from points of produc- 
tion. If barley was imported into the United States 
from Winnipeg the duty would be 6 cents per bushel; 
if from Toronto 8 cents, or 834 per cent..more, and if 
from Montreal 10 cents per bushel, or 66% per cent, 
more than from Winnipeg. Under a specific duty no 
such differences could exist. And still the tariff re 
formers tell us that the only equitable method of 
levying tariff duties is ad valorem.—Canadian Manu- 
facturer, 


The total number of bushels of corn shipped from 
the port of New Orleans for foreign ports during the 
month of December, as reported by Robt. McMillan, 
chief inspector of the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
Ltd., was 963,617, against 34,069 bushels for the same 
month in 1892. Wheat aggregating 618,407 bushels 
was shipped during December, compared with 1,896,- 
035 bushels for December preceding. — 

Ex-Attorney General John N. Ives thinks very little 
of the idea of a north and south railroad for benefit- 
ing the people of The Western states. He reiterates 
the fact that the semi-tropical climate through which 
grain vessels have to pass from Galveston to the At- 
lantic ruins the grain, and, until some scientific way 
is found to prevent this, Galveston. will never bea 
port for the shipment of Kansas wheat and corn to 
any great extent, 
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DEALING IN “SPOT STUFF.” 


The special committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade appointed to examine into the feasibility of 
changing the present methods of dealing on the 
Board has made an exhaustive report on the subject. 
The first part of the report explains the present 
methods, the causes that led to their adoption and 
justifies them as best for the interests of owners and 
producers. The second portion is properly the report 
on the proposition to substitute dealing in spot stuff 
and is as follows: 

Boards of Trade are the clearing houses for trans- 
actions based upon the world’s exchange or distribu- 
tion of grain product, and contracting for future de- 
livery is the element of supreme importance in facili- 
tating this distribution with the highest degree of in- 
telligence and the best advantage of all concerned. 
Unrestricted privileges of entering into contracts for 
future delivery (contracts the terms of which can be 
legally enforced) is the genius or life’s blood of this 
clearing house system of distribution. It is the 
foundation upon which the whole system as ‘it oper- 
ates to-day is based. Remove it and disaster to all the 
interests involved is sure to follow. Short selling, 
or contracting to deliver in the future, without pres- 
ent ownership, or eyen present existence of the prop- 
erty contracted, is an essential element in every im- 
portant branch of business transacted in this country, 
and if the benefits arising from such sales are denied 
the farmer or the dealer in farm products why should 
they be permitted to other industries? 

Now, what is it that is proposed as a substitute for 
the prevailing system? ‘We take the following from 
the proposition, which is popularly termed ‘‘dealing in 
spot stuff?’ and which is offered as a basis for the 
speculative trade now centering in the Chicago mar- 
ket: 

PROPOSED RELIEF THROUGH ‘‘REGULAR SALES.” 

A reform in the mode of trading that would correct 
the defects that appear so often and glaring in the pre- 
vailing one has Jong been a subject of discussion. It 
should be made clear and simple in its operation be- 
fore it is adopted. The one most in favor is that of 
regular sales. By a regular sale is understood to be 
one for which the wheat sold to-day must be delivered 
on the business day following at a specified hour be- 
fore the closing session of the Board—say 12 o’clock. 
A careful analysis of its working discloses something 
like the following routine of business: 


1. Eleyator or warehouse certificates for wheat would be 
issued in even 5,000 and 1,000 bushel lots. Such would con- 
stitute a proper delivery. Fractional amounts could be 
merged into these whenever accumulated in sufficient quanti- 
ties. 

2. All wheat would be delivered ‘storage paid to date.” 

3. Defaults in delivery would be reported at once and the 
wheat bought in during open session by the proper officer for 
account of the delinquent. 

4. A loaning and borrowing system would be established by 


which elevator or warehouse certificates could be obtained to_ 


make delivery on sales when needed. The market price would 
be deposited with the lender of the wheat, to be refunded upon 
its return. : 

5. Margins on sales would seldom be necessary, if ever. 
Margins would be deposited on borrowed wheat to insure its 
return by the borrower or its acceptance by the lender in the 
event of a change in price. 


EFFECT OF THE REGULAR SALES PLAN. 


It is true that there is a large investment and specu- 
lative business done under this system, in securities, 
on the New York Stock Exchange, where certificates 
of stock amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars 
are always ‘‘in the street,’’ and other hundreds of 
millions can be drawn from the tin boxes of the rich 
investors by one day’s mail. The stock capitalization 
alone of seventy of the corporations whose securities 
appear on the ‘“‘list’’ of the New York Stock Ex- 
change amounts to upward of $2,300,000,000. Under 
the proposed change the speculative or trading basis 
in the Chicago markets would be reduced to that 
amount of the stocks of the contract grades of grain 
and provisions in store here which the owners would 
at any time be willing to loan for delivery upon regu- 
lar sales. By the latest statements furnished to the 
Board these stocks at the present time amount to 
about— 


Wheat, bushels... ..18,000,000 | Barley, bushels...... 8,000 
Corn, bushels...... « 1,800,000 | Pork, barrels........ 25,000 
Oats, bushels....... 600,000 | Lard, tierces........ 2,500 
Rye, bushels........ 240,000 | Short ribs, pounds. , .6,000,000 


It is possible that with the present large stock of 
wheat this market might offer a trading basis and an 


opportunity for a moderate amount of speculative 
business in that grain if the owners of the produce 
would permit it, but even with this very unusual 
stock it is probable that there are few who would 
venture to make sales to any extent, for the simple 
reason that they would be at the mercy of the owners 
of this comparatively limited amount of property, and 
instead of’occasional ‘‘deals,’’ such as are possible 
under the present system, the wheat market would be 
in a chronic state of manipulation and subject to the 
most violent fluctuations or dry up altogether. 

It is hardly possible that anyone can conceive of 
any speculative business being done in any of the 
other grain or provision markets of the Board with 
present stocks as a basis. There would be little or no 
opportunity for the farmer or grain dealer to get the 
benefit of any speculative demand for the stocks of 
wheat which they carry in the interior at compara- 
tively small cost until required for consumption or ex- 
port, and which they now make sales against for 
future delivery in this market. 

EFFECT ON THE FARMER AND DEALER, 


How much business could the cribbers of corn 
throughout the West do in the way of ‘‘protecting 
sales’’ for future delivery, if before making such sales 
they had to borrow a portion of the 1,800,000 bushels 
of contract corn now in store here from owners whose 
interest would lie in holding rather than in loaning 
their property? 

What would become of the large trade in oats fu- 
tures based, as it is now, upon the millions of bushels 
of that grain stored and carried at small cost in coun- 
try warehouses until needed for consumption? 

But the supporters of this new system tell us that 
the Board could provide a ‘‘seller thirty’’ or ‘‘seller 
sixty’? to accommodate this immense grain ‘business 
of the West. Your committee would call attention 
to the fact that in so doing this trade, which is the 
basis of the great bulk of the business of the Board, 
would be deprived not only of the benefits of the 
speculative demand which it now has but also of the 
premiums which are now paid for deliveries in future 
months. The speculative trade must necessarily cen- 
ter in the ‘regular’? market, and in the opportunity 
offered by the proposed irregular sales there would be 
little chance for the great grain trade of the West to 
do much business in the Chicago market. Hence the 
inevitable result would be that this trade ‘would be 
shut out, or St. Louis, Toledo, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee and Duluth would soon absorb the enormous busi- 
ness in futures, based upon the surplus of these prod- 
ucts stored throughout the West, which business now 
centers in Chicago, and which Chicago has done more 
to build up than all of these markets combined. 

Again, the supporters of this proposition tell us that 
this would increase the stocks of grain carried in 
Chicago and would furnish additional business for our 
elevator and insurance companies, and by forcing the 
producers and grain merchants of the West to ship in 
their product before it has matured in condition or is 
wanted for consumption and export, or by requiring 
them to turn their ‘‘protecting’’ sales over more fre- 
quently larger profits would be earned by members of 
the Board, 


NOT GOVERNED BY SELFISH MOTIVES. 


Your committee begs to submit that the question at 
issue is not primarily, what is best for the Chicago 
Board of Trade and its members? But how can they 
best serve the producing interests of the West, whose 
surplus products are tributary to and are the basis of 
the great business transacted in this market? The 
fact is apparent that the interests of the Board and 
the producer are identical, and in serving the former 
to the best advantage the Board does that which is 
most highly conducive to the interests of its members. 

Hence, it is very important that the members of 
the Board shall not be governed by narrow and selfish 
motives and shall, under no circumstances, indulge in 
legislation which has in view simply a desire to impose 
agreater tax than is necessary upon the property 
which they handle. 

It cannot be assumed that perfection has been 
reached or that the system now governing the busi- 
ness of the Chicago Board of Trade is incapable of 
improvement, but it must be admitted that the princi- 
ples underlying its development and evolution have 
been on right lines or they would long since have been 


found wanting and have been supplanted by some-. 


thing else. Inevidence of the fact that this system 
has been appreciated your committee would call at- 
tention to the growth of the business of this market 
as shown by the receipts of grain (flour included) at 
this point in periods of five years beginning with: 


Receipts. Average 
TS Wy ee ay ee 126,000,000, 25,000,000 
TS61-65 . stisnene ats aie teehee 273,000,000 54,000,000 
LSOG=70 222) HAGE Re de oh aoe 342,000,000 68,100,000 
TACI-(0 7 ee nce sha renee 447,000,000 89,000,000 
LST6-BO Si eee ceecst ee ee 629,000,000 125,000,000 
TSSLEB Bes ioe eee de a te renee 753,000,000 150,000,000 
1886-00 sce ac ey EES 908,060,000] 180,0::0,000 
IS91=93 202 oe one ockle Site sete 737,000,000 245,000,000 


RESULT OF SUPERFICIAL OBSERVATION. 

When your committee hears the charge made that 
the present system enables some man, or set of men, 
to dominate or permanently depress prices in this great 
market, it cannot but lament the superficial observa- 
tion of some of those who are engaged in a warfare 
upon it. These markets represent, in their daily 
transactions, the combined capital, power and intelli- 
gence, not only of the world’s legitimate produce in- 
terests, but also that vast element of speculative ven- 
ture which is inherent in our whole population; and 
doomed is he, financially, who undertakes to control 
this vortex of these mighty currents of legitimate ex- 
change. 


Time would fail to enumerate the vast fortunes — 


which have been thrown away in efforts to control the 
Chicago wheat market alone, and ‘‘bear operators”’ 
(short sellers) have in the long run contributed fully 
as much of their financial means as any other one 
element in adding an additional speculative value to 
and in sustaining prices for the vast quantities of 
grain handled in this marvelous market. 

The most that any individual operator can do is to 
profit by anticipating and following the inevitable 
tendency or course of values; except, perhaps, fn one 
condition of the markets and this peculiar condition 
can result alone from,the putting out of an excessive 
line of “‘short sales,’’ which creates an unusual de- 
mand and conduces to a temporary advance in prices; 
thus, for the time being, setting aside the laws of sup- 
ply and demand that would otherwise lead to an un- 
interrupted decline in values. : 


CONCERNING FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 


In the performance of the duty imposed upon them, 
of making tha best market for and handling to the 
best advantage the surplus products of the West, the 
members of this greatest of all commercial organiza- 
tions are true to their trust, they have little to fear 
from those who, ignorantly or for mistaken political 
ends, have attacked them in the halls of Congress, 
and resting upon the constitutional guarantee of 
noninterference with the commerce of these great 
states, the Chicago Board of Trade and kindred or- 
ganizations can defy those who are endeavoring to de- 
stroy the great produce markets of the country. Let 
the responsibility for any such action rest upon Con- 
gress. 

The Congress of the United States cannot prohibit 
man’s right to risk his means in speculative venture, 
when entering into legal and binding contracts, but 
by the passage and attempted enforcement of such 
class legislation as was proposed in the so-called anti- 
option bill, they can possibly for a time deprive the 
producing interests of the country of the speculative 
support which now centers in these great produce 
markets and which speculative support, more than 


anything else, carries the surplus products of the - 


farmer until they are required by the consumer in this 
and foreign countries. 

During the last few years a considerable amount of 
this speculative support has been diverted into a 
purely gambling channel, provided by the organiza- 
tion of what are called bucket shops, and the effect of 


this diversion has at times been more or less manifest 


in the grain and provision markets of the country. 
The Chicago Board of Trade has used its utmost en- 
deavors to destroy these nefarious gambling establish- 
ments, the parasites upon legitimate trade, and the 
law for the suppression of bucket shops was adopted 
by the legislature of this state mainly through the 
efforts of the Chicago Board of Trade. ; 
Your committee will continue to hear and consider 
any changes proposed in the methods and rules of the 
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Board, and will be very glad if it can be the means of 
encouraging or suggesting any improvements which 
will benefit the great trade in which its members are 
engaged. Respectfully submitted. 

Cyrus H. Apams, Chairman. 

GEORGE D. Rumsgy, 

Joun C. HatEty, 

CHARLES B. Conepon, 

GEORGE R. NICHOLS. 


THE STORY OF “FUND W.” 


“Fresh from Ann Arbor, and very fresh, too, by the 
way,’’ said the newspaper man, ‘‘I returned to Chica- 
go in the summer of 1879 and went on the local staff 
of one of the big morning dailies. For a time I chased 
ward meetings, ‘did’ the ‘justice-shops’ and attended 
inquests, and then I was given a better class of work. 
One day the city editor handed me a rural complaint 
about a speculative scheme called ‘Fund W’ and told 
me to find out what I could about it. Well, I called 
at the office of Flemming & Merriam, in the Major 
Block, at La Salle and Madison, and there met. John 
Flemming and Frank Loring, a brother of Dan Lor- 
ing. The latter is now a wealthy New Yorker and I 
believe Frank is dead. If he is the world has lost one 
of its smoothest talkers, for he gave me a most plausi- 
ble tale of the operations of the firm and I could write 
only guardedly about it, which I did to the extent of 
acolumn. I was sure the scheme was a shady one, 
but I had no hook upon which to hang my suspicions, 

‘ thanks to Frank Loring’s fairy tale. I was introduced 
to Flemming at the time, but he said not a word, 
contenting himself by looking impressively prosperous. 
I felt then, as I am sure now, that he was but the im- 
posing front of ‘Fund W.’ 

“Something like a year later,’’ continued the news- 
paper man, ‘‘Major ‘Jim’ Stuart, who had been carry- 
ing-on one of those quiet investigations of his, put the 
clamps on Flemming & Merriam and refused to de- 
liver ‘Fund W’s’ enormous mail. Then. the crash 
came. The office was deserted and the partners dis- 
appeared. When the mail of one week was opened 
by the postal authorities cash, checks and money 
orders aggregating $30,000 were discovered, so you 
may imagine the enormous haul the interested parties 
were making. Complaints poured in from all over 
the country and victims were enrolled by the thou- 
sands. One afternoon the city editor called mé into 
his room and told me to go home, pack my grip for a 
long trip and leave for Detroit on the evening train. 
I did not know my errand, but was told to put up at the 
Russell House and wait instructions there by wire. 
On the train I saw by an evening paper that it was 
rumored that John Flemming was in Windsor, Can., 
across from Detroit, and I knew then what I was 
after. I was the only Chicago reporter who had ever 
met him. 

“Well, I reached Detroit’in the morning and found 
a telegram awaiting me. ‘Flemming, of Flemming 
& Merriam, ‘‘Fund W’’ in Windsor,’ it read. ‘Inter- 
view him.’ I took the ferry to Windsor and called at 
all of the hotels, but céuld not turn him up. I felt 
once, however, that he was planted in one of the hotels 
at which I had called, so when I returned to the 
American side I sent a messenger boy to that hotel 
with a letter addressed to Flemming, telling him to 
give it into his hands only. He returned in two hours 

-and said, ‘De party wasn’t dere.’ Then I made an- 
other trip across, jollied the clerk and discovered that 
Flemming had left for the East the preceding Satur- 
day night. This I wired to my office and received 
instructions to ‘go East.’ I did the next night. Mean- 
time I found that Flemming was well known in De- 
troit, where he once kept a greengrocer’s shop. 

“Ata venture I bought a ticket to Toronto, where I 
landed the next day. I went to the Queen’s Hotel 
and as I registered I saw the name of ‘W. A. Pinker- 
ton, Chicago,’ just above mine. Then I felt sure I 
wason the right track. But when I met the big de- 
tective he said he was after a gang of stockyards hog- 
stealers and did not know my man. I searched all of 
the hotel registers without result. The next day I 
was strolling along the street when I saw the firm 
name of Seymour, Hunt & Co., a Chicago bucket- 
shop concern. Knowing that to be Flemming’s line, 
I dropped in and introduced myself to the manager of 


the branch, William A. Forbes, who subsequently 
came here and was mixed up in the ‘check kiting’ 
matter of the Chicago Bank Note Company. When 
he learned my errand he said he knew Flemming, who 
had been in his place a few days before and who had 
gone to his old home in Peterboro for a short stay. 
He expected him back at any time. I dropped in 
almost hourly for two days and at last Forbes met me 
with: ‘You're just too late. Flemming was in and 
was arrested a few minutes ago by Detective King. 
He is now in jail.’ I said I would call on him, but a 
young Canadian lawyer whom I had met said that re- 
porters were not permitted to interview prisoners in 
Canada. He agreed to introduce me as a Chicago 
lawyer and he did so. Detective King took me down 
to a cell where the big man was enjoying a good din- 
ner. He seemed to recognize me at once, for he 
spoiled it all by saying: ‘Do the Chicago papers 
think enough of me to send a man to Canada after 
me?’ This settled it, and Detective King escorted me 
out, quietly but firmly. Nothing could unloose the 
red tape and I had to bide my time. 

“The next morning Flemming came into court, 
where it was developed that ‘Fund W’ had swindled 
people in Canada as well as in the United States, and 
that Flemming had jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Delegations of victims from Peterboro and 
Belleville demanded his body and he was given into 
the custody of a raw-boned constable. That night we 
all left for Peterboro together, and on the trip I got in 
the seat and talked with the big man. When we 
reached our destination he was hustled into a carriage 
and carted off to the jail, while I hurried to the tele- 
graph office, where two operators had been instructed 
to await me, and I fired a two-column interview into 
Chicago—the first word heard from any of the ‘Fund 
W’ people since the smash. 

“Flemming was taken into court that night and 
offered money as bail. He had $600,000 in cash in a 
sachel, and that sachel had been between us on the trip. 
They do not take money as bail in Canada, however, 
and he had to be locked up. Peterboro was his old home 
and his neighbors were very bitter against him. His 
case was called and continued the next day, and from 
day to day, until 1 concluded to leave him to his fate. 
There was never any such man as Merriam, I believe, 
and Flemming tried to make the people up that way 
think that I was he. I came very near being locked 
up, too. They could not understand why a paper 
away down in Chicago should send a man so many 
miles after an interview. Flemming’s good sister 
looked after his interests in Peterboro and she was 
with him when I left for home. 

“T had lost all track of the case until I heard, some 
months later, that Flemming had escaped punishment 
in Canada and had slipped across the border some- 
where up north and entered the grain business. Here 
the keen ‘Jim’ Stuart found him out and he was 
brought back to Chicago to stand trial with Frank 
Loring. I reported the trial before Judge Blodgett 
here and when I entered the court room Flemming 
saw me, laughed, and asked if I was after him yet. 
It developed that the cleverly worded circulars of the 
firm, said to have been drawn up by a bright Chicago 
lawyer, had enmeshed many victims. They had been 
induced to buy $10 shares in ‘Fund W’ which was to 
be used by ‘the well-known Board of Trade firm of 
Flemming & Merriam’ in grain speculation on the 
board. Dividends were to be declared from time to 
time and a fortune was assured shareholders. These 
circulars were sent broadcast. If a man in one town 
bought shares he was given big ‘dividends’ out of the 
principal. He of course spread the tidings of his 
good luck and hundreds of his townspeople ‘came in.’ 
By a careful payment of ‘dividends’ out of the princi- 
pal the victims were kept ‘on the string’ and an im- 
mense amount of money was laid by for the shrewd 
projectors of the scheme without a complaint. But 
at last the end came. 

“Tudge Blodgett heard the evidence and sentenced 
Flemming and Loring to one year each in the county 
jail. They were pardoned out before they served their 
terms. Flemming is living comfortably here with 
his faithful sister up on the South Side somewhere. 
Who secured the bulk of the famous, or infamous, 
‘Fund W’ has been guessed at by many, but never es- 
tablished. I could make a few good guesses, but not 
for publication. Certain itis that the huge robbery 


netted many thousands of dollars—reached up into 
the hundreds of thousands, even. It was one of the 
biggest schemes ever devised to fleece a gullible pub- 
lic. ’"—‘* Bit?’ in Chicago Post. 


SCREENINGS. 


D. J. THrzROLF, Solomon Rapids, Kan.: “I am a 
reader of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
and would not be without it for twice the cost.’’ 


During the last week in December an immense 
amount of grain and flour was shippped Hast by rail. 
The regular tariff on grain and flour was restored on 
January 1, and hence the rush. 


Ep Lex, Jonesboro, Ill.: ‘I have only received two 
numbers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, and I value them much more than the sub- 
scription price for a whole year.”’ 


N. W. Hoag, Delavan, Wis.: ‘‘I think each num- 
ber of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is 
worth to any grain man the full price of a year’s sub- 
scription. I should be very sorry to do without it.” 

During the eleven months ending with November 
30 the total value of breadstuffs exported from Balti- 
more, Md., was $28,364,681, compared with exports 
valued at $40,439,929 for the corresponding months of 
1892. 

A circular of pale blue paper, on which was printed 
“Everybody hold your wheat and you will strike a 
bonanza before wheat is threshed again,’’ was re- 
cently sent extensively throughout the state of Cali- 
fornia, 


The value of the breadstuffs exported from the port 
of New Orleans, La., during the eleyen months end- 
ing with December 30 was $12,814,508, compared with 
exports valued at $17,025,601 for the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 

During the eleven months ending with November 
30 the total value of breadstuffs exported from the 
ports of Boston and Charlestown, Mass., was $13,462, - 
3382, compared with exports valued at, $16,030,108 for 
the corresponding months of 1892. ; 

During the eleven months ending with November 
30 the value of the breadstuffs exported from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was $12,308,963, compared with exports 
of breadstuffs valued at $26,584,403 for the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. 

The report of the Kansas State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, submitted to the governor on January 
5, shows that the board received free transportation 
for 42,330 bushels of seed wheat, which was distrib- 
uted to destitute farmers in Western Kansas. 


The feed men of Eastern Washington are experi- 
encing great difficulty in disposing of damaged 
wheat and oats which come to the Seattle and neigh- 
boring markets. Thousands of bushels of oats which 
were colored and damaged by the rains have been 
seeking a market since the middle of December, in 
vain. 

The Colorado Irrigating Company has projected a 
canal to icrigate 1,200,000 acres of land in the Salton 
Desert. The planis to convey water from the Colo- 
rado River to a point nine milesabove Yuma. Should 
water be placed upon this land its value would in- 
crease $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. The total length of 
the canal will be about 400 miles, and the estimated 
cost is about $5,000,000. 

Ebenezer Elliot, the corn law rhymer of England, 
born in 1781, lives in history by 


y his determined re- 
sistance to the “‘bread tax,’’ the results of whict he 
expressed thus: 


yy 
I bought his coffin with my bed, 
My gown bought earth and prayer; 
I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 
I pawned my father’s chair. 

During the eleven months ending November 30 the 
value of the breadstuffs exported from all ports of the 
United States amounted to $171,655,202, compared 
with exports valued at $226,268,619 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. During the five months 
ending with November 30 the value of the breadstuffs 
exported from all ports of the United States was $84, - 
340,708, compared with exports valued at $91,707,111 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


WHEAT ‘RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 


MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 
during the 26 weeks ending January 6, for the three 
last years, as follows: 


1893-94. 1892-93 . 1891-92. 

St LOMUIA yin ices 10,790,000} 22,220,000) 21,859,000 
AL OVO .3< 5 Sekt Peels ot 10,292,000} 20,106,000) = 17,757,000 
DRCLOLE gets & oaks ener’ 6,616,000 6,150,000 5,755,000 
Kansas. Glt0y..ost.exs 5. 9,992,000) 20,189,000; 10,644,000 
Pimncinnathy. 7. fact. 684,000 1,398,000 1,762,000 
* Winter wheat....... 38,374,000} 70,063,000) 57,777,000 
ONICAGO <3, 0:2 ny ales ue 16,741,000) 44,185,000 88,614,000 
Milwaukee............ 7,513,000 9,679,000 7,619,000 
Minneapolis........... 33,775,000) 48,184,000 39,096,000 
Oth ee, oce ee 26,078,000) 32,664,000) — 35,285,000 
Spring wheat....... 84,107,000} 129,712,000) 120,564,000 
Winter wheat.......| 38,874,000) 70,063,000) 57,777,000 
Total, 28 weeks. ..../ 122,481,000} 199,775,000) 178,341,000 


DESTINATION OF CORN EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
try to be as follows: 


Month ending Eleven months end- 
Noy. 30. ing Noy. 30. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 

United Kingdom.| 1,767,573) 2,119,667) 17,306,795) 31,879,058 

Germany..... 538,381 330,788} 6,903,829) 14,097,167 

PTOMCO. tesiate rt | 18,138 41,500) 1,563,199] 2,048,144 
Other countries in) 

FOMMO DO vn ciexde cs 869,916 454,341) 7,790,191) 15,708,022 

British North Am.| 

Possessions .. . . 223,022 150,694) 11,661,702). 3,570,621 

MeRICO 4.7 iia 445} 1,189,945) 2,423,647] 5,253,006 
Cent. Am. States 

& Brit. Hond’rs} 11,482 2,085| 158,439] 107,758 

00: SR Ca a 149,021 63,941) 1,007,308 873,330 

Puerto Rico...... BOO a ahh 17,989 43,217 

Santo Domingo...|.........<¢ 838 947 6,026 
Other West Indies} 

and Bermuda .. 53,460 36,321 527,902 477,428 

South America... 1,592 18,762 385,546 188,137 

Other countries . . 282 460 20,373 19,637 

_ Total... | 8,644,712! 4,509,292) 49,767,367) 74,266,546 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT. 


The last report of the area of Statistics shows 
that the destination of the wheat exported from the 
United States was as follows: 


Month ending Eleven months ending 
Noy. 30. Noy. 30. 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
United Kingd’ m) 8,979,351] 7,575,723) 56,470,717 69,253, 612 
Germany....... 24,892 15,963) 2,841,392) 5,585,362 
EYANCe’. «dicts 703,158 614,356} 10,608,172 13,174,840 
Other countries 
in Europe....| 1,569,436) 3,187,886) 27,014,242) 26,840,627 
Brit. North Am. 
Possessions. . . 2,682 41,032} 5,480,258) 4,637,834 
Cent. Am, states 
& Brit. Hond 333 5,428 34,999 57,457 
West Indies and 
Bermuda..... BOOM is ve ese alnte 15,155 5,822 
Brazil S455 acs hie inra saateclete 16,008 16,048 83,551 
Sead countries 
AMMGHMOR, 201. cs cen 1,000 5,828 8,257 
‘Abin & Oceanica 940 1,476 11,212 15,863 
Atricn: ccs). «cd| tees ale 77,701 372,586 78,109 
Other countries 2,465 360 9,363 1,910 
Totals... oss 6,285,358) 11,536,933) 102, 379,972 115,743,244 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade at Chicago, 
Ill., find that the proposition to tax them out of ex- 
istence isnot a joke. Farmer Hatch prefers anti- 
option legislation, pure and simple; but if he cannot 
have that he would not object to putting a tax on all 
sorts of exchanges for futures dealt in. 


Although wheat has been badly battered of late, 
and flung repeatedly into the 654-cent gutter for May, 
interest and sympathy still cluster around the raw 
material of the staff of life, both from a speculative 
and legitimate standpoint. If millions upon millions 
have been sunk in wheat during the past: two or three 
years, the time is coming when millions upon millions 
will undoubtedly be made in it. The present ex- 
tended cycle of abnormally low prices cannot last for- 
ever.— Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stoue, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts and 
shipments at Chicago during December, 1893 and 1892, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, seed, corn, | Hay, 

Ibs. Ibs. lbs. bu. lbs. tons 
1893 ..| 3,060,392|1,828,702) 649,595) 576,012 4,497,660, 81,151 
1892 ..| 2,108,571] 734,368) 211,220) 760,802'2,119,2 ith ti 
Shipts. | 
1893 ..| 1,881,870|3,888,427| 278,370) 319,469) 1,256, 044) 7,198 
1892 .. 797,287| 623,151) 882,328) 477,151/2 429, 254 | 5,480 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 

The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the year of 1893, as compared 
with the preceding year, were, according to Wm. J. 
Langson, secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 


merce, exclusive of farmer’s team deliveries of grain 
in 1893. hese are included in the receipts of 1892 as 


follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - . 
*1893. 1892. *1893. | 1892. 

Wheat, bushels... .. 12,806,319) 15,205,639} ¢ 9,509 
Corn, bushels ......; 1,455,975} 1,396,790} “47 0 730,884 
Oats, bushels....... 8,097,474) 6,716,398! 5,745,082) 4,451,240 
Barley, bushels... .. 11,495,136) 11,778,298) 6.218.644 6,024,169 
Rye, bushels ....... Lee 490) 1,587,724) 903,941) 1,359,870 
Grass seed, pounds.; 4,950,990 1.229, 150) 4,318,599) 760,279 
Flaxseed, bushels... . 474,262 310,777) 141,279) 277,050 
Bag: tonsa: Grek ane 14,044 12,436 4,113! 669 
Flour, barrels, . 218,600! 2 685,353, 3,061,275) 4,810,065 


*Figures for 1893 are ences Wheat will probably be 
increased half a million and barley a million or more by team 
receipts. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the 5 weeks ending Janu- 
ary 6, as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to W. D. Charde, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Articles. - | - 
1893-94. 1892-98. | 1893. ) 1892. 
Wheat, bushels ..| 1,351,200, 2,057,400).......... ss ie a 
Corn, bushels,...) 2,824,000) DB DOO honto creation semanas 
Oats, bushels ....| 330,000, 317,000|.......... rc akiae. 
Barley, bushels...| None. 14.400| (2 Fa Bee eee 
Rye, bushels..... 19,800 ZB B00! eco eclen caeaae 
Fiaxseed, bushels 15,000 6.000 oh eB ee esallbesa Bete rte 
Hay, tons........ 5 400) A GOD Soe ae [rveeeeeees 
Bran, CATE... 4.60 _16 SU lis ate seta arecottiaeers Se are 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The monthly receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Chicago during the past 24 months, as reported 


by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

January......+.- 396,550) 782,650 23,261} 296,355 
February ........ 187,550 556,050 932) 55 200,884 
March § 0h 367,950| 592,900] 383,257] 228,395 
Oya) yt A eis - | 232,650, 547,800 660,506 702,589 
May,.............{ 190,300) 309,650} 401,359] 748,980 
TORE Sheen ae 86,900} 563,750) 448,742! 577,002 
BAY Acc foutaertases 140,800 612,700 250,091 806,375 
August... Sie est tne 414,700 729,300 341,606) 1,009,113 
September. estas | 1,881,550 761,750) 1,195,733) » 974,668 
Octover .42suexaes | 2,840,800) 1,452,000; 1,810,110) 1,150,685 
November........| 1,178,650) 1,395,350 887,708) 1,365,880 
December........ 493,900 743,050 383,932) — 228,060 

Rotel eens | 7,912,800! 9,046,950) 7,269,860] 8,278,936 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
January 13, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending/For the week ending 

Jan. 13. Jan. 14. Jan. 6. Jan. 7 

: 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bu........ 1,193,000} 1,617,000} 1,217,000) 1,459,000 
COD, «\.,nvaariieehre 1,964,000 689,000) 1,238,000 521,000 
Oates cciesensird es 53,000 83,000 82,000 43,000 
RyG@ ain. es Woaeshsanectees pO ee a 28,000 
Flour, bbls....... 329,000 245,000 244,000 219,500 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month of December, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo, H. Morgan, secretary of the 
St, Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


‘ Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1893, 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 617,566) 1,211,872] 77,851) 649,727 
Corn, bushels......... 3,832,820 4,185,588) 2,734,415) 2,276,102 
Oats, bushels......... 757,900, 937,082) 344,370) 368,875 
Barley, bushels....... 317,250) 408,436 1,957| - 38,737 
Rye, bushels ......... 54,600) 161,028) 50,268) 166,770 
Hay tones nce. oe 13,550! 10,950 2,971 2,389 
Flour, barrels ........ 91,390; 101,989) 137,126) 191,453 
BEAM, CATS «sie: fia si sieseels 71 66 141 56 
Bran, sacks... 6. oe 43,005 19,255 57,419 48,630 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ul., during the year of 1893 as compared. with 
the preceding year, were, according to R. C. Grier, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


5 Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. a - 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... | 1,073,250) 1,460,200) 748,080) 1,028,840 
Corn, bushels ........ 11,851 020 11,524,200) 8,975,870) 5,148,700 
Oats, bushels ........ 19,283,800) 14,314, 150/18 578,420 14,521,200 
Barley, bushels....... 1,385,400} 1,482,000) 1,071,500) 970,850 
Rye, bushels... 2.25... | 127,400) 271,800 42,500 83,850 
Mill Feed, tons....... 7,671 1,740 39,822 10,912° 
Hays, GODS: cis sense 41,564 45,972 12,307 12,872 
Flour, barrels...:.... | 814,800) 193,825) 279,683) 160,810 
Spirits & Liquors,bbls.; 18 ,089 2,875| 226, 7% 303,268 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 17,550, = 13,836) 290, 754, 164,537 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the year, of “1893, as compared 
with the preceding year, were, according to Wm. 
Thurstone, secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, as 
follows: 


Receipts by Lake. |Shipments by Canal. 


Articles. — —— 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

Wheat, bushels... | 68,244,750) 78,248,560) 36,227,828 20, 372,570 
Corn, bushels... ‘| 40.539; 970 32,377,780 8, 596, 258] 5. 053, "810 
Oats, bushels... .. 20,700,150) 16,500,250) 1.372, 329 4.397.660 
Barley, bushels. . 5791, 460 4 600,970 1,624, 452) 1,565,410 
Rye, bushels..... 644.590 1,316,530 219,848 142,040 
Seed, bags........ 98,413 86,140 a dare seiciesee | aan 
Flaxseed, bushels.; 4,876,490) 5,833,470/184,851, 190) 198,690,637 
Flour, barrels... .| 10,562,090) 9.746,120 3,927 29,565 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the year of 1893, as 
compared with the preceding year, were, according to 
G. D. Rogers, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 
Articles. se 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 57,890,460 72,727,600) 14,947,900 21,161,010 
Corn, bushels......... 3,375,600) 2,630,520! 1,598,450) 1,237,090 
Oats, bushels......... 3,553,110) 5,116,020) 2,178,410) 2,986,800 
Barley, bushels....... 2,062,680) 2,858,290) 1,581,140) 1,648,830 
Rye, bushels ......... 210,960) 206,600) 138,820) 190,310 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 989,980) 1,145,410) 888,835) 968,940 
Hay; 106 daiwa one 36,330 40,733 1,103: 2,350 
Flour, barrels........ 282,732) 164,133) 8, 950, 750| 9,382, asd 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco during the month of December, as compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, were, ac- 
cording to T. C. Friedlander, secretary of the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles.  - 
1893, | 1892. 1803, | 1892. 

Wheat, centals....... 760,430) 916,147] 669,223) 906,300 
Corn, SE tty 56,689) 23,523) 20,059 1,112 
Oats, Se sesh 57,762 56,351 265, 1,706 
Barley, 8 eee 153,588) 113,215) 171,784) 124,140 
Rye, eT ne ie as 5, 373 RDO | 5.» su troae 32,836 
Hay, svOnsy tn vse on ae 6,867 O,199)). «sca silo einen 
Flour, bbls........... 79,838} 124297)" 82,389|""” 94.855 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE: 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, January 13, 1894, as compiled by 
worse I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of 

rade: 


In Store at. Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. uu. bu, bu. 
NT se ahaa 45,000 55,000 5,000: 60,000 
Baltimore 1,389,000} 1, 097, 000} 200,000 BBQ00I, Svsqan +> 
Boston. . 451,010) 34, its 20,000 
Buffalo .. 7(6,0 0 59,000} 60,000} ~~ 880,000 
do afloat. - 160,000} 867,000 000)... aes 
Chicago.. 20,086,000)". 3,806,000 844,000 
do afloat 853,000] 694.000 21,000 
Cincinnati...... 7,000 | —_- 16,000 9,000 
Detroit....... 1,702,000 006 10,000 
do afloat..... SES 008) acre ees ie |e = oki fer oy 
Duluth .... ....| 9,671,000)...... Ms ts 19,000 
do afloat..... 209,000! arena dak treeplles vaieeee sol acink cee se 
Indianapolis. .. 165,000} 102,000 82,000 
Kansas City.... 550,000 11,000) 24,000 
Milwaukee ... 896,000) .... 22... 17, “000 
do afloat..... rat nino edge pig ees sun sus bole; fies cele 
Minneapolis, 12,662,000} 245,000) 59,000| 20,000 183,900 
Montreal ...... 635, 1,000 140,000 37,000 £6,000 
New York ..| 17,471,000} 1,892,000] 1, er 2000 48,000 29,000 
do afloat, 1,048,000 17,000 8,000) 212,000 
Oswego ...... ‘ 20,000 58,000)... oy heres 170,000 
OOvIs. 055.520. 119,000} — 230,000 “ 74,000] SOOO wc duct 
Philadelphia... “aye ~ 697,000) -°_278,000).......0.6]= 
St. Louis... .... 000 43,000 
do afloat. .... eave 
RIMPUD. oy «05 
do afloat.... 
Toronto.. 
On Canals. 
On Lakes... 
Oa Miss. River. 
Grand total ....| 80,433,000] 11,310,000} 3,973,000} 573,000] 2,160,000 
Corresponding - 
“date, 1892.....| 82,080,000! 12,476,000! 5,903,000! 1,045,000! 2 135,000 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of November was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT. 


White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad. — 
| No 
83) 4 1 2 3/1) 2) 3] 4 JG@’de. 
CE BS Oe .2\%: 1 66] 86]..| 20} 50] 46]..... 
oe EE. A ee 1 13} 26). 3) 18) 710},.... 
Cot dy Bees peepee el oe Fe hae ed aes 2} 3) 40). 13)... 
Tilinois Central. - or} 2m ea 7 «=-18). SisvGoll (Sy. oc). 
MGS NONG DIY J 4}.te) 02] ms |< desdencs «fs « Fria list taille ies 
GalenaDiv. Mba Bie Oat shia eet. Sl. eae es 
Wis. Div., N. WI..| 21. Pe sza)- lesan 19 SI es 
OY CL ee! ne ee aie parents BT ALT yer 
eg i Oe ea el a 3 Ag ‘Bis 5} 20 | 2 
C.-M. & St: P..} 1p 2}. 2 ae ae PLU cet bears > 
Wee CT i oe -cisstxie) oes col os'eelece. «|e. AN eaters s Veep a's 
C. Gr. Western.|..|...| 1]...| 19} 39). 2} 88 18 2 
AS Ooi RO Ald. > |... 21) 397]. 43) 64) 11 1 
Through & Spee Fy ees fe okie 24h . 67) 83) 14]..... 
Total each grade} 1} 6, 6)...| 148} 831 194) 511) 109 5 
"Potaayy rvenense setae resis oct. lee. deel ek. 1,812 
SPRING WHEAT. 
| 43 
E | No |Whit Zs 
P © > : oO e.| S 

Railroads. S| ? A a | Paes cee Seiad 

Z 2) 3/23 

CRB OO Lez; 56} 89| «101... 9). 
Ly, Bet la bate 4 SSher LO Bo hee 2). 
(Gar AN. Sa a ee Bal sale carer, Diarra Meenctre | ofall a sisi} eel wisi 
Illinois Central....|... 1) 1 Tees ses os 
Freeport Div....|...).:.... Dil CAA eat ae J 
Galena Div., N. W. Bi 8 356) 46 1 3 
Wassily, N: W...|... 1 Bly. Slee dvictidscts + sre| ve xe 
WERDABN Ys oak 4 Bd a | i Pes |e a ee 
"se? ol 090 oe oe ee ar esi cb Ads Sahegallstele ¢ & 
CoM & St. P..... 3 429; 6 9}. -_ 
WRSEEDE, Cos Seether alec. ss cline 8% os ec sc eiPsseeeie, oh: 
Cams westor....2}sc5| else el ad cee eee Sa) 
eh | 3 BPRS GES een eee a ya Bl Some aK 
Through & Special.!.. . 344 Dale Ol oe ens le stes e |--|--* 
Total each grade ..|... 422| 1,053 95  9|..| 12l-.| 4 
Total sp. wheat.......|...... eee pia cas eel is 
CORN. ° 

| Yellow. | White. | | 33 

Railroad. _—————-|_ Fo 3 4/48 

2 3 2 3 | id) 
©., B. & Q 110} 170} 21) 14| 1,175) 496 9 1 
C., BR. I. & P 27) 15 2) 11) 56 617 eine 
de eS 29) 167 2] 27) 49 BIR seam. het ek ian 
Illinois Cent. 83} 463} 18] 152 39 180 S74 ns 
Free ca Div. 89 167) 4 5} 252) 3417 93 1 
Gal. Div.N.W. 69) OLE 2} 30 125] 1,267 84) 4 
Wis. Di. N.WI..... | a | 1 (| A oe \Weease 
Wabash. ... 32)" 219) 14) 83) 8 142 Hare 
C. & EI, 14, 107 4) 26) 4 146 1OT aa 
C., M. & St. P. 87} 229) 14) 29 260 749) 28 2 
Win: Wenitral.tocs..|5..::|,<<<1>>-. eB [ieras al vat tec lasses 
C.G. Western} . 7 42)....]' 6) 22) 125 25) 1 
A., T.&8. Fe} 49) 134 9} 32) 289 187 DO) ecb os 
Thrgh &Spel! 13; 279| 1 3) 13} 160 Se < 
Totaleachgrd) 559) 2,748) 93 wo 2, 293) 4,663) A381 9g 
RRL NETS aadles sa sl naien slate sline calinesncallads5:+ lisce hely Dy LAG 


EY TSEC SS la aa aad i I 


OATS. RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
, White —— 
Se White. | Clipped. | No The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
Railroad. it { ; BAG Sot laa: - G@de | since December “15 has been as follows: 
3 i | sae ane NO,2RED|NO.28PG| NO. 2 | NO. 2 
Gz B. & Q Ory 270 178 134 48 ; ) E W. WHT.| WHEAT.| CORN. OATS. RYE. |BARLEY PLAX SERD 
Go LG Bn. 150} 249] 41) 65I....) 4, 4 [8 oh ol ea ard TS 20S ea tales OPE see 
CE ORAC Hee Nts 52) -10| 40} ‘Jol... Saeed AE TA er OR Be as 
Illinois Central. | PBI DUE LSD) CBP alsa 1/8 |EIS\S PIES E/SIElS| ESE le 
qdtecrort Div... 1 92} 399] 80! 36 5 1A S/H/Sl/aISiB/ Sie) Sli 8 B| a |e 
talena Div. N. W.|..| 178] 559 69 108 : - <9 at Or Pa TF BY er AY Seed hres & Sal ag: 
Wie, Div N.W..c[0- 75] tat] 8) alc] Bl 1g | Heese ftBenaleelea asians: ae hers asialasn |... tan soy 
Wabash.......... fd ET SS een i PE, Fini isle ai Wa ak i ie Wn Gebel Sa ie! oak 
CPG. EL Socce xh 28 9) 80h 11 .| 1 | 18°... }60%¢\61%4|60%4\61%)35 [35 [2734/9 
CM ae Bb Pe... t 376) » 463 97, 98). | - 5 19.... |6034|61%4|60%4|61'4|34%4|35 [28 
Wisconsin Central. 2 6 ire alts Pin Pascoe 20...- . ant ais oth wa 28 
 G. 5 ( 2¢ re Ol ae. 62 |6 61% 3475 128 
ghaen aes ce ie in aie vesferenes a2 22. 61 6134160%4161!4 (341,185 last, 2 
Through & Special)..|. 74] 147 41| 27 Teh HR es | aa 
| | , | 
- — rom |= Denne 1g | / | 
Total each grade.|..| 1,536) 2,295} © 787, 488 17) 27 | 26... |6144|61%4 60% [614/344 [34% 12824 [28% 4514145, |....|... .|132%4/192%4 
Tots ante ny, £2 y38 Sik and air athe Eriec, ..-- 5,150 | 160 44/6124 |59 4 /6014)/3414 342428 28 45 45 |.) 1521/1883 
: 28.-.. [5944/60 5944160 (3444/8444 /98%4 (2814/4514 4544). ...|..., |133%4 [133% 
29... |60 6056|59%|60° 34.54 |28%4 [284 4536/4544) 22. |....(189 [139 
RYE 30 .... |60%4 60% |60% 29 Y6)45 40 45 » {189 18944 
81.. 
| : PS» | | 
Railroad 1! 21! 3 INoGrade, | 2++<- (5996/61. [6144/6124 |84%4 [35 2814/2914 /451414514|....|....136 [197 
3... (694 16144 59% 601413435 |28%4|284 45! wassfeeee (186 {196 
ee eee Sen RARER ERE ENDS er a 
J») B. LOT sitie AEST Palade ated Sane ae 25 6 ite WaraNtenss 5.... 61 (62 [61 (62 (35 [85%4|29 29144536 4546). J. .+- (1844/1385 
aii COP iat bot Dele dies Ges wal aelae 4 Blitss atch toes fase 6234/63 (6114/6174 |35 - (8544/2844|28 7% + gi45%|....|.... 134% pe 
Lehi uae Cor eae AE ASE| A SGT | BLD foasaleosclonselenya ass pscbadlasialisig|... |... 195 [130 
Mreepobts DUN sei.cs 2y-th crlitiy: 2 if} 5] 1 9... 634/64 [684464 (85. [8544 /24141281414544145 14)... |..../135 135% 
Cink Onn Wo 90| 10 10... |6244/63%4|6244|63 [3494/8544 28 |28%4 4546454)... | 2... 119514186 
WEGHRAINDIVE None io ce aie op ier Pe ae 11.... 62 |62%4|61 (6134/84%|85 (28 |28 |45 |45 | .. |....|185 .1195% 
Wabash Wir tia MWe te iiss OW aid o' Wt tO serale ns Mee 12.... (62 |62%4162 [6214/8494 |3434|2734 28 |45 3 | |... (185141186 
ZO CAE OR ae oe tee ee te Seta Aol Acipi ae oe P18 22 EGR 64 SLB 26 84 04 2714 45 45 |....| .. {185'41186 
POCO ig Ly gears ol Walelh oiuante ties cei tates bia Selnighe Ail gvuneuiet tae « Oe a Ore Ben ss ee aces Ieee Pea FA rd et eas, 
COM NGI ES Sie tcc cee reels C7 aah attr tase 15.... | Seed kd Se alesse ok on, 
igi ca eine Dean abe 73 oe *Holiday, +Christmas Day. {New Year's Day. 
Si Meas em etal ais hie's.5 2 Okan inlp BIR ais’ 3 . 
Ae Sa hoe oe ee ee adhe El ic | ae ae ae For week ending December 22 prime contract timot’1y 
Through & Special ........./....... 22). = 41 1 sold at $4.25(@4.45 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $9.80(@12.824; Hungarian at $0,65(@1.15; German 
oot oe QTAME ee. ween eee elee 140| 46 2 millet at $0.70@1.10; buckwheat at $1.10(@1.75 per 100 
PVCU SSA eee e VEER ree etell ares «|e hue) vide '« 188 pounds. No. I flax on track sold at $1.074(@1.35. The 
Fecainta of hay for the week were 6,655 tons, against 
BARLEY. 7,734 tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 1,314 tons, against 1,378 tons for the previ- 
. ‘ S . l 
Ey o ous week. The market for timothy hay ruled quiet 
ae a and dull . The arrivals were only moderate and 
> |. 33 inquiry light. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged 
; ors Og 1 e ange 
Railroad, pale g ce | at $10. 50(@ 11. 00; mixed, $8.50(@9.50; not graded, $9.50 
bole x Z, alo. ne Illinois upland prairie, $6.00; Indiana, $5.75 
s.|7 q s I I Wwe = a 
eS oS ‘aa (@6.25; Kansas, $8.50; Iowa, $6.75(@8.50, No. 1 prairie, 
3isiel 3 4 5| 2 le = 00. packing hay, $5.00(@5.75. Wheat straw sold at 
id gh) afet EL am $5. 75(@6.25; oat straw at $6.00, and rye straw at $7.50 
CAB LEION Re. She Sth orl. et 1} #,168 | (@8.00. 
CecR: Teds Pa ut 38 Clit 10 CH ea le alrg For week ending January 6 prime contract timo- 
= ) AS ¢ y prin 
OS Deere loner Sasa secs teehee Tink sitive |e hed’s | oicis 3 08 648 | thy sold at $4.25(@4.45 per cental; prime contract clover 
ae perl elite tet tax tie gofctfaghttccabcs : 1,284 | at $10,.60(@138.324; Hungarian at $0.95(@1.50; German 
reeport Div...|..).-|...] 152 32 b 3) 1,863) millet. at $0.75(@1.20; buckwheat at $1.05(@1.75 per 
Galena Div. N. W. = 193 42 3 4 3,824 ; , -No- 1 tax Se ER BT Od ay 
Wis. Div. N. W is} 29] 50| agi’ ~08 100-pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.094(@1.394, 
WiuBedahs nce chielel ooh ofiesh, as. ebaatows Lect aan b56 | ‘The receipts of hay for the week were 4,43 tons, 
A gh 08 ieee eee Ie (Sc Sa eer ene rd a] iN 430 | against 9,767-tons for the previous week. Shipments 
C.,M. & St. P Mike tale Dues 881° . 27 3 3,480 | for the week were 1,447 tons, against 2,785 tons for 
Wisconsin Central):. .}..{ 5 5 5 be It Be the preyious week. Arrivals of timothy were rather 
. & Wee: velecler}ees ee hc i ‘79 | small during the week. The demand was moderate prin- 
eee Socal SH ba ube 4s TESTE ieee cipally on local account, shippers doing but little. A 
gt beat sel ree Piss vw’? | moderate inquiry existed for prairie hay and. the of- 
Total each grade.|..|..| 23| 1,221] 344) 140 41| 21,660 | ferings were only fair, Prices remained firm without 
Total barley...... Ret ler | eaeelhs ores 1.769] 21.660 | Material changes. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged 
hope od ie dod Bsdaec) aectiec Gnas : 21, i A 
Potaliah! pralnttss 5 |i 14 sii. Uebel. cea ete U Pease rule e dees at $10.00@@11,00; No. 2, $9.50; mixed, $7.50(@@9.00; not 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the year of 1893, as compared 
with the preceding year, were, according to Geo, M. 
Lane, secretary of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


» Receipts. Shipments. 
«Articles. - - - - 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 8,810,454} 8,209,085! 7,303,168) 5,782,663 
Corn, pushels,....... 1,787,381) 1,320,588 833,595 689,370 
Oats, bushels...:..... 2,261,021) 2,002,375} 286, 048) 221,069 
Barley, bushels....... 566,796) 1,225,828] 138,176) 174,386 
Rye, bushels......... 102,865). 272,255 89,301) 289,148 
Flour, barrels........ 1 166,433) 178, 427 115,463 126,986 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the year ending December 31, as 
compared with the preceding year, were, according to 
Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Produce Exchange, 
as follows: 


4 Se ee 


graded, $9.00(@10.00; threshed, $6,.00(@7.00; Illinois 
upland prairie, $5.00(@6.00; Thdiana, $5.50; Iowa, $6.00 
(@8.00 for fair to fancy; packing hay, $3.50(@@5,.00. 
Wheat straw sold at $5.00(@5.50; oat straw at $5.25, 
and rye straw at $6.75(@7.50. 

For week ending January 18 prime contract timothy 
sold at $4. mes 4.35 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$10.15(@@14.174; Hungarian at $0.95(@1.50; German 
millet at $0.7 Fat 20; buckwheat at $1 00(@1.65 per L100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.11(@1.354. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 4,120 tons, against 
4,543 tons the previous week. Shipments for the week 
were 1,097 tons, against 1,447 tons-for the previous 
week, Only a moderate business in hay was transacted. 
Prices ruled steady early in the week and easier 
toward the close. Strietly choice upland prairie was 
in fair request during the early part of the week and a 
firm feeling prevailed, with a slight advance in prices. 
Medium and coarse grades were in large supply and 
ruled very dull throughout the week, and receivers ex- 
pressed considerable difliculty in disposing of such lots. 
Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $10.50(@11.00; No, 
2, $9.00(@9.50; mixed, $7.50(@8.50; not graded, $9.00(@ 
10.50; threshed, $6.00(@6.50; Illinois upland prairie, 
$6,00(@6.50; Indiana, $6.00(@6.50; Iowa, $6.25(@$8.25 for 
fair to choice, and $8.50(@9.00 for fancy; No. 1 
prairie, $5.50(@6.25; No. 2, $6.00; packing hay, $3.50(a@ 
500. Wheat straw sold at $4.50(@5.50; oat straw at 
$4.50(@5.25, and rye straw at $6,00(@7.50- 


Alfalfa is a most successful crop in the Walla Walla 


a Valley, and it is surprising that more of it is not 

F Receipts. Shipments. grown aad fed to cattle and hogs. There can be more 

Articles. ; Sa r money made off of 20 acres of alfalfa than 160 put in 

f 1808. 1892. 1898. 1802. grain. Alfalfa is the very best pasture for milch 

Wheat, bushels.,..... 113.810.4384 28 405 636 14. 736.210 21 444,392 cows. It produces twice as much hay as any other 

Corn, bushels......... 7,151,436] 7,472,814 7,301,0%5 7'175,335 | grass, and when cured is an excellent feed in the win- 

Oats, bushels......... 455,045] 326,876| 529,533) 348,768 | ter time, when there is nothing but dry feed. The 

Barley, bushels....... 48,285] 87,559 “43: 285| 37,559 | raising of hogs can he made profitable here, where 

Rye, bushels,........ 859,054) 624,906 445, 548| 626,396 | alfalfa can be grown so easily, and cut three and four 
Flour, barrels;....... 1,854,224 1,879,556 1,854,224 1,879,556 times a year,— 7'imes, Walla Walla, Wash. 
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This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men 
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We solicit correspondence upon all topies of interest conneet- 

ed with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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STATE ELEVATORS IN MIN- 
NESOTA. 


The record of State elevators in Minnesota up 
to date reads like the famous chapter of a for- 
gotten book, which was headed Concerning the 
Snakes of Ireland, but the text itself merely said, 
‘<there are no snakes in Ireland.” So it seems 
that with all the sound and fury of Donnelly and 
his co-workers in the project of State managed 
elevators, there are to be no State elevators to 
manage. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has reversed 
the order of the lower court in the State elevator 
case, holding that under the constitution the 
State has no right to engage in the grain busi- 
ness; that it is not a proper exercise of the police 
power in regulating the grain trade for the State 
to engage in the business itself. In handing 
down his opinion Judge Mitchell says the State 
could just as properly go into the business of 
brewing or lumbering as into the grain business. 
He points out that this proposed moyement 
would be an invasion of the domain of private 
initiative by the State, and that if the State 
could build an elevator at Duluth, it could also 
build one anywhere else; that this would not be 
regulating the grain business, but absorbing it. 
He shows that in order to make so radical an in- 
novation, the constitution of Minnesota must 
first be amended. He does not deny the right 
of the people to have socialism if they want it, 
but he insists that socialism is forbidden by the 
constitution of the State, and that to realize it, 
the people must first change their organic law. 
Judge Mitchell’s decision is full of suggestion to 
those who have been agitating on the lines of 
State socialism, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not be without effect in showing that a free goy- 
ernment must necessarily impose limitations on 
authority. 

3ut while the decision is to be commended as 
in thorough accord with American ideas, it may 
well be questioned whether the ‘experiment 
would not be worth all it would cost as an ob- 
ject lesson in State interference in private busi- 
ness. There are many who will learn no lessons 


/ 


in politics or economics except object lessons; 
and it seems hopeless to teach them that liberty 
implies limitation of State authority, except by 
some economic kindergarten such as a State ele- 
vator would be. That such an experiment 
would be doomed to disastrous failure from the 
start, no one but a visionary would doubt.  Goy- 
ernment functions are almost invariably admin- 
istered in a costly and clumsy manner. This is 
true even in things where the collective agency 
of government seems necessary. That absorp- 
tion of private business by the government 
would lead to even greater mismanagement and 
scandalous misconduct no well informed person 
will for a moment question. And yet the State 
elevator might have served asa kindergarten 
object lesson to those who are not well informed. 


GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics just 
issued shows that during the month of December 
we exported breadstuffs valued at $11,290,680 
against $17,036,608 in the preceding December, 
and during 1893 our exports were valued at 
$182,939,962 against $248,305,227 for 1892. 
The exports for the six last months of 1893 were 
valued at $95,625,468 against $108,743,719 for 
the same period of 1892. 

The wheat exports for the year amounted to 
108,918,562 bushels against 124,889,199 in 1892. 
In addition to this 72,776,318 bushels were ex- 
ported in the form of flour against 77, 
bushels in 1892, making the total for 1893 181,- 
694,880 bushels against 202,265,560 bushels in 
1892. 

The only increase in the quantity of grain ex- 
ported was in the exports of oats and barley, 7,- 
052,715 bushels of oats being exported during 
1893 against 5 123, 710 for 1892. The exports 
of barley were 5,400,090 against 2,150,481 bush- 
els in 1892. 

The corn exports were only 53,825,878 against 
76,641,725 during 1892, but during the six 
last months of 1893 the exports exceeded the 
exports of the same period of 1892 by nearly 
9,000,000 bushels. The rye exports declined 
from 4,888,719 bushels in 1892 to 763,756 bush- 
els last year. The exports of cornmeal and oat- 
meal also declined. 

The export grain trade for ‘the year was not 
as good as dealers had ample reason to expect it 
would be, but still we have little cause for com- 
plaint. The export trade for 1892 was unusu- 
ally heavy, France imported considerable wheat 
and some flour and Russia was short. With one 
market Jess and more and stronger competitors 


‘for the remaining trade the work of our export- 


ers in 1893 compares very favorably with that 
of 1892. However, it was not as satisfactory. 


REORGANIZATION OF GRAIN RE- 
CEIVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Grain Receivers’* and Shippers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago hasbeen reorganized, . and-it 
proposes to do everything possible to advance 
the interests of the grain trade of the city. If 
the association will “get after the railroad com- 
panies with a prod and induce them to guard 
more vigilantly grain-standing in their yards it 
will not have been reorganized in vain. The 
shortages, due principally to pilfering by women 
and boys, has caused many shippers to denounce 
the Chicago market and ship elsewhere. 

The cars left open by the inspectors and 
samplers prove an irresistable temptation to 
kleptomaniaes, and should be locked immedi- 
ately. 

All cars unloaded or transferred should be 
swept clean for the shippers’ benefit, not for the 
sweepers’, as at present. 

Stored grain should be docked for shrinkage 
when taken from store, not when deposited, as 
at present. The shrinkage can be determined 
then with greater accuracy, because the length 
of time in store is known. When the public 
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warehouseman deducts upon receipt, he must 
take enough to make good all the shrinkage 
possible in order to protect himself against pos- 
sible loss. It is manifestly unjust that the 
country shipper should be compelled to bear all 
the loss due to actual as well as estimated 
shrinkage of grain from the time it leaves the 
farmers’ hands until it is shipped from the ter- 
minal market he sells in. 

The operators of Jumbo grain transfer cars 
should be watched, and compelled to transfer 
the entire contents of each car. 

These ‘‘small” shortcomings are productive 
of exasperating and sometimes large shortages. 
All of this could be changed if the association 
would decide to reform the present lax and un- 
just methods, and keep at it persistently, until 
it succeeded. With the famous shortage impo- 
sition removed, Chicago would prove a much 
more attractive market to country shippers, and 
the business of all connected with the trade in 
Chicago would be materially increased. 

Ca 


DEALING IN SPOT STUFF.. 


A question which has been very seriously agi- 
tated of late on the Chicago Board is the desir- 
ability of a change in the methods of trading. 
The objections to the present system have been 
enlarged upon and the proposition to substitute 
regular sales, or rather, to have all sales regular, 
has met with a great deal of favor. This would 
abolish long range futures with a train of attend- 
ant.evils that many have complained of, especi- 
ally the decided advantage which rests with the 
short seller, or rather the incentive to short sell- 
ing which the present system offers. But the 


‘fear of federal legislation with dealing in futures 


has been one of the chief motives for seeking to 
draw the fangs of proposed enactments in ad- 
vance by putting the business on a cash basis. 

The regular sales system would provide for 
the delivery of the actual stuff on the day follow- 
ing the sale, and all deliveries would be made 
with storage paid to date. 
rowing system of warehouse certificates, such as 
is in vogue on the New York Stock Exchange, 
would be necessary. Defaults in delivery would 
be reported and the stuff bought in during the 
open session on account ofthe delinquent. 

It must be admitted that the proposed plan is 
not without merit. But a committee of the 


Board, consisting of prominent members, has 


decided against it. That portion of their very 
exhaustive document dealing directly with the 
regular sales system is given on another page, in 
which the objections of the committee are quite 
fully stated. The first objection is based on the 
probable stocks which would be available as a 
basis for the trading. The committee state that 
the stocks of contract grades of grain and pro- 
visions in store at Chicago would be reduced to 
the amount which the owners would be willing 
at any time to loan for delivery on regular sales. 
The committee states that even with the present 
large stock of wheat in the market, only a mod- 
erate amount of speculative trading would be 
possible. 

A more serious objection is stated as to the 
effect on the farmer and dealer of the proposed 
system. Whatcould dealers do, in the West, to 
protect themselves in their purchases? These 


‘protective sales cannot be attacked as «wind 


sales,’? for the dealer has the actual stuff; but 
under the new system he would have to borrow 
a certificate on stuff already in Chicago, and this 
might not be possible. To provide <‘seller 
thirty” to accommodate dealers in the West, 
would, the committee state, wipe out the pre- 
miums which are now paid for deliveries in 
future months. The system would drive the 
business based upon the immense supplies stored 
throughout the West to other points. 

In its argument the committee disclaims any 
selfish motive, but declares that it is seeking an 
answer to the inquiry as to what shall best serve 
the producing interests of the entire West whose 


A loaning and bor-. 
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surplus products are the basis of the business 
transacted in Chicago. Its report is an able 
document and its perusal will repay the reader 
whether he assents to all of its conclusions or 
not. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE IN GRAIN 
DUTIES. 


The Wilson Bill, which has been reported to 
the lower house of Congress for action, makes 
a number of changes in the import duties on 
grain and other agricultural products handled 
by grain dealers, but the only change meeting 
with much opposition is the reduction in the 
duties on barley and barley products, hay and 
rice. The Western barley dealers, maltsters 
and commission men of Chicago are decidedly 
opposed to the reduction in the duties on barley. 
The McKinley law almost stopped the importa- 
tion of Canadian barley, and the little which 
was imported last year was sold at a loss by the 
shipper. The barley business of the West has 
had a remarkable growth during the last two 
years, and dealers are right in trying to prevent 
its destruction. 

The hay dealers, especially of the Eastern 
states, are opposed to the reduction on hay, but 
are not working as vigorously as the Western 
barley dealers against the change. The follow- 
ing table shows the present duties and the pro- 
posed duties: 


McKinley; Wilson 
Law. Bill. 
Barley,/bu- of 48 lbp... ... 03.035. 30 20% 
‘Barley malt, hu. of 34 lbs....... 45 20% 
Barley, pearled, patent or hulled, 

Tan INN Ee Sean ake Sia See Eee .02 20% 
Buckwheat, bu. of 48 Ibs....... 15 20% 
Corny Hus Of G0 IWS ese. cee 5 20% 
Cornmeal, bu. of 48 lbs......... -20 20% 
Macaroni, etc., lbs... i.e. % 02 25% 
CONUS | 90 Renee Oa IIa ne aaceeaton | aLe 20% 
Oatmeal, per Ms. .is ss oe Bs ewethh 20% 
Rice, cleaned, per th............ .02 O14 
Rice, uncleaned, per tb......... 014 01 
PECL a decir a cyan crease’ Tssecenet Ht in 10 20% 
EVeuour, per Wess... 8-<s er oe 005 20% 
WUC E OELADUt ss a5 clslelo socio es 25, 20% 
Wheat flour, per cent. ad valorem 25% 20% 
Broom corn, per ton............ 8.00 free 
GRY at MONI aes tassat oye ner gob aal« 4.00 2.00 
Potatoes, per bu. 60 1lbs......... 20 10 
Flaxseed and other oil seeds, .30 20 

1p) te Se Oa eR SO He 
Straw, percentum ad valorem.. 80% free 


THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. 


As the average quantity of wheat stored in 
public houses at grain centers increases, the old 
complaint against the visible supply reports on 
account of their being incomplete and hence 
unreliable, continues to lose much of its force. 

For months past the visible supply of wheat 
has been very large and the quantity has not 
varied much. The latest report places it at over 
eighty million bushels and over one-fourth of 
this amount is in Chicago. The stocks in farm- 
ers’ hands on January 1, according to an esti- 
mate of a reliable authority, was 155,000,000 
bushels, or hearly twice the amount stored in 
public elevators. The stock in country elevators 
is thought to be smaller than usual. The visible 
represents the wheat that can be delivered 
promptly and will be quickly offered on the 
market at a small advance. ‘The delivery of the 
invisible at‘central markets is very uncertain, but 
a material advance in price would start consider- 
able toward the central markets. 

If the weekly visible supply reports were 
supplemented by a report of the stocks in 
private and country elevators, as well as an esti- 
mate of stocks in farmers’ hands, all members 
of the trade could judge better of real values 
and handle all grain to better advantage and 
more knowingly than they can at present. 

~The actual amount of wheat required for 
home consumption is almost a known quantity, 
but the supply is a very uncertain quantity. 
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The home supply and demand are the two most 
influential factors in the making of American 
prices, and the more complete, the more relia- 
ble the information on these two subjects, the 
less will the market fluctuate. The element of 
speculation will be reduced in every grain deal- 
er’s business and the trade will be more pros- 
perous. Let our commercial exchanges compile 
more complete reports of supplies. 


/ 


OPEN OFFERS. 


Not long ago amember of the Chicago Board 
of Trade offered to sell at the market price, 100,- 
000 bushels of wheat, “‘barring Pardridge.” 
One of the latter’s brokers immediately insisted 
on taking the wheat, notwithstanding the ex- 
press exclusion of Pardridge. The rule of the 
Board of Trade is that ‘‘any offer to buy or sell 
on a time contract, any commodity dealt in 
under the rules of this association, when made 
openly in the exchange hall during the hours for 
regular trading, may be accepted by any other 
member at the time such offer is made, and the 
contract shall be made with the member first 
accepting the offer.” 

It would seem, according to this, that the 
members who make offers on the Board have no 
option in selecting the parties with whom to 
make deals. The theory is, that if a member is 
not a suitable member to do business with, he is 
a proper subject for discipline. 

A somewhat similar occurrence has excited 
attention on the Chicago Stock Exchange. In 
the course of some chaffing, John R. Hoxie 
offered to sell Charles Henrotin the entire capi- 
tal stock of the Alley ‘«‘L” Railway at 31. The 
capital stock of the Alley is 75,000 shares, or 
$7,500,000. Henrotin accepted the offer 
instanter, and refused to admit that ‘bluffing’ 
was permissible according to the rules of the 
Exchange. He is still insisting that the deal 
was made when he accepted Hoxie’s offer, and 
as delivery is impossible and Henrotin has a 
good case, it is quite likely this little bluff may 
cost Hoxie something. The moral should be 
obvious. Business and bluffing should not be 
mixed. 


REPORT ON HOGS, CATTLE AND 
CORN. 


Malloy, Son & Zimmerman Company of Chi- 
cago and Sioux City, has issued its January re- 
port on corn, cattle and hogs, which we give 
below. The figures in the first column denote 
the percentage of hogs to be marketed during 
the first quarter of 1894, compared with the last 
quarter of 1893. The second column is the per- 
centage of pigs for spring and summer markets 
compared with 1893. The third column is the 
percentage of cattle the first half of 1894 com- 
pared with 1893. The fourth column is the 
amount of corn on hand compared with Jan. 1, 
1893. 

Averages of the returns, taking last year as 
100, are as follows: 


n ov 
50 = 
° - ong 
States. jen a ee sha 
n ~ S ® © 
| sl aad 
Se | eda pee eI) 
DRL YDeSESS ates Sy cade, arta: raeaPersiresevhy 87} 99) 89) 95 6 
MUP SE Sete cte ee es 6 ilvin caso ho ote ssf 98) 107) 95) 125) 11 
INGHRASK Alo ets mada uses See Soliese| O44) 260)" ull 
South) Dalots i . ria .es chee) 89} 105) .97] 120 2 
AAS ae, cor titen wine ed cohee ac Ale 92} 103} 95) 100) 9 
OEIRGOxerT ls orarge oe hives te stil scabs, 2 90] 105} 98} 125} 17 
MV ISOOMOIM aK oye, 2 cero ost xin oo vo. 83] 110) 87} 114 ] 
PIATIMEROURS ladies hates agiiet wae 87} 100) 90) 131}... 
Dy Hae. Pel, Sct ook cans 76) 96) 84! 94 3 
Michima its Ho65 caste sth ates ates 75) 107) S5r 96).. 
STAN SE Sa tRcdk aite five one ite is, owes Wie) « 771 110} 90] 96 1 
Pbk eae Soke ee 90| 103] 92] 108}.... 


Wuear continues to make ‘‘records” in the 
Chicago market. Its last one was 644 cents for 
May, to-day, January 15. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION OF GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINERY. 


In our last issue we gave a very full statement 
of the scope of the International Exhibition of 
machines for cleaning, screening and drying 
grain, which is to be held at St. Petersburg, 
Russia, next March. We are in receipt of a 
cablegram from E. Mitscherlik, of the com- 
mittee, requesting us ‘to announce that trials 
will be made of the machines 20 days before the 
exhibition. 

We have announcee our belief that this exhi- 
bition affords a decidedly favorable opportunity 
for introducing American grain cleaning 
machinery into Russia; and we trust that some 
of our manufacturers will find it possible to 
avail themselves of it. 


AN OLD GAME WITH A NEW 
NAME. 


There is nothing new under the sun, and even 
rascals use the same old time-worn devices to 
entrap the unwary that have been used by other 
rascals from time immemorial. The frauds 
themselves understand that their devices are not 
new, but comfort themselves with the reflection 
that there is a ‘sucker born every minute,” 
take courage and go to work looking for the es- 
pecial ‘‘sucker” which the day may bring forth, 
and they usually find him. 

One of the cleverest and yet most transparent 
swindles ever operated was the famous, or rather 
infamous ‘‘Fund W” of Fleming & Merriam 
operated here in Chicago about a dozen years 
ago. It was based on the common human de- 
sire to get rich in-a hurry. People heard of 
great fortunes being made in successful deals 
and Fleming & Merriam made skilful use of the 
dense ignorance of most people regarding the 
methods of dealing on the Chicago Board. 
They claimed that all money sent them was 
pooled and invested by them. They paid at- 
tractive dividends monthly, and got their cus- 
tomers wild, likewise their customers’ relatives 
and friends, over this easy and rapid way of 
getting rich by letting some one else speculate 
with their money. Of course the collapse came. 
It came when the widening circle of suckers 
enabled the rascals to pocket the principal 


without paying any dividends out of it. No 
one will ever know what these rascals made. A 


million dollars would not be an excessive esti- 
mate. p 

~ The same game is now being worked in Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia under the name of a 
“Discretionary Pool,” although the people who 
go into it are certainly devoid of discretion. 
Dividends have been declared, and in some 
cases, it is claimed, that the dividends have 
amounted to more than the money put in. 
Without doubt the Fund W programme was 
contemplated from the start... There is a new 
generation of suckers and we expect that plenty 
of ‘discretionary’ and other sort of fools will 
be heard from in the near future. 


THERE is aman who owns a farm down in 
Pennsylvania who isin danger of getting him- 
self severely disliked. He owns a farm, but is 
alawyer. He likewise keeps books and an eye 
on his farm, and he says that wheat at 65 cents 
is as valuable a crop as can be raised in that 
locality. He writes to Country Gentleman of 
Albany, N. Y., and shows that his wheat cost 
him 374 cents per bushel, for which he got 65 
cents per bushel, besides the straw which 
brought him $6 per ton. He rather rubs it in 
on the other fellows by remarking that a man 
who can only raise 8 bushels of wheat per acre 
has no business to figure his time and his team at 
$3 per day. And he concludes: ‘It pays not 
only to farm, but it pays to bea progressive, in- 
dustrious, intelligent farmer. There are worse 
things in the world than 65 cent wheat,’’ 
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Tue highest cash price for wheat in New 
York in 1898 was 81} cents in January, and the 
lowest in July, 645 cents. 


We are indebted to Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co., 
Melrose Station, New York City, for a neat 
1894 calendar. It shows a fac-simile of their 
extensive elevator, hay and feed warehouse. 


Ir does not take many shoe pegs to bring 
light weight oats up to the weight required for 
No. 2, but the animal that attempts to eat the 
mixture is soon afflicted with the dyspepsia. 


Berersoum figures the shipments of wheat to 
Kurope in 1893 from the United States, Canada, 
Russia, India, Argentine and Australasia at 321,- 
400,000 bushels, against 299,800,000 bushels in 
1892. 


Wuat has become of the Kansas track scale 
law? Have carriers started to put them in, or 
have shippers at stations where 100 cars and: 
more are loaded annually, failed to demand the 
scales? 


Make certain that your cars are well coopered 
and do not accept old, worn out cars. By all 
means do not build pyramids over holes in the 
floor of car, they interfere with the power 
shovels in unloading. 


We have received from 8. Howes, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., a copy of their calendar for 1894. 
They write us that they will send a copy to such 
of our readers as have not received one, upon 
request being made to them. 


FoREIGNERS almost universally believe that 
the last three American wheat crops have been 
under-estimated. Possibly they may find them- 
selves unexpectedly at the bottom of the low 
priced ‘««Wonderful Pouch.” 


5 Grain shippers are still waiting and longing 
for a clean bill of lading. Repeated shortages 
act as sharp reminders of their needs in this 
line... They wish and hope for it, yet do noth- 
ing more... When they organize and work to- 
gether for such a bill they “will get it; not be- 
fore, 


i yf lyre 2°) 


"AN it{de pendent éditt olit’in Kansas says he 
will furnish any amount of | space desired to the 
pérson Who. thinks he kilows why wheat i is low, 
if He will! explain at the’ same time why, corn’ is 
sé High.’ Why will people beso disagteeable’ 
as’ to’ The in facts to overturn’ thebries gir whit ch 
muéh” thought has been‘ expended. 2 ‘That editor’, 
ought to be mobPed A t-te Aas: Gh MOT 


«Tuwadoption of the eceital system “by the 
grain tradé'would greatly facilitate and expedite! 
the buying! sand » selling! of wrains) Theranit'of 
measure !used ! ‘by’ the» railroady | is!100 pounds, 
andall weighing of grain sis by “thes hundred: 
Its the ‘natural anit of measure; and is’ used’ 
with great satisfaction by thesseed traile and'the! 
grain “trade of! the’ Pacific ¢oast. ¥ 


yards 
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'RuC EIVERS of St. Louis are Pebttanizing the 
Grain’ Déalers’ Association which has’ existed i in 
name only for ‘seyeral years past. tone time 
the iissd¢iation was active and did much to ad-” 
vande' the’ interest of the r receivers, at that point. 
TRE réddiv ers can secure concessions more easily” 

ts / 


fréin Carriers “When eat than Wheb Work 
ing independent Of each Other The’ reveiver's’ 


and shippers at every center as well as the coun- 
try shippers, along the’ line of every. railroad 
would find profit in an aggressive, well organized 
association. 


Dunrine the past year the Weber Gas and Gas- 
oline Engine Company of Kansas City increased 
the capacity of their shop 50 per cent. by the 
addition of a large equipment of machine tools, 
and have plans for a still further increase the 
present year should business justify it. 


Ture Westwego Elevator at New Orleans is 
doing considerable business and making a good 
record by the rapid loading of grain. On Jan- 
uary 10 it loaded 110,000 bushels of corn into 
the steamship Ethel Gonda in 8 hours and 50 
minutes and immediately afterward loaded 
41,000 bushels of corn into the Chaucer. All of 
this grain was run through a single spout. 


Tue splendid tower of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, 325 feet above the ground and one of the 
features of the city, must come down. This is 
necessary to prevent further settling of the 
building. The foundation is overloaded by the 
big tower which weighs hundreds of tons and 
no choice is left but to take it down. It is pos- 
sible a lighter tower may be erected in its place. 


Senp us the grain news of your district, 
whether you are a subscriber or not. We are 
always pleased to publish crop reports, notice 
of improvements, changes or prospective build- 
ing. Grain dealers and millers can supply bet- 
ter and more reliable crop reports than any 
other persons. An exchange of crop reports 
through the medium of tne AmeERIcCAN ELEva- 
TOR AND GRAIN TrApE would prove profitable 
to all. 


GRAIN in store is one of the few things that 
underwriters are allowed to pay brokerage on 
under the new set of rules provided by the in- 
surance trust known as the Western Union. 
That is to say, the companies appreciate the fact 
that grain in store is a gilt-edged risk; but mark 
this specimen of insurance logic: insteatl of de- 
creasing rates they argue that they can afford to 
make the expenses of doing gilt-edged business, 
larger. 


Art every station where there is an elevator 
the carrier should encourage its use by offering 
a rebate of one-third of a-cent a bushel for all 
grain loaded into its cars from the elevator. 
This would prevent many vexatious and expen- 
sive delays of cars to await loading direct from 
farmers’ wagons. ‘The carrier would then assist 
in furnishing the storehouse for grain which 
many claim it should furnish at every country 
station. 


A wuite streak along the side of the Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company’s 
ifreight train track leading into Chicago bears 
evidence to the fact that one country shipper 
loaded white oats into an old car, or else he did 
not fasten the doors properly. About a bushel 
of oats could be secured from every hundred 
yards the car traveled along that portion of the 


‘track visited, ‘Shippers cannot be too careful 


/in aorerae carp. —|—— 
VG 

i Tie ‘railroad find warehouse commission of 
‘Minnesota has; commenced the publication of 
weekly noporssl as to the relative prices of farm 
| Rrodacts. ‘in ‘Tive¥pool, Montreal, New! York, 
Chicago, , Minneapolis and Duluth. This’ has 
“been, done. in, accordance with a law passed. last 
‘years’ Ttavasisupposed by some of the: et 


| them, ammunition, 


But alas! so far the reports 
‘show that the _exporters of wheat have 


een 


losing money, as a rule. , One a8 rej ort 

shows that’ the ex orter nae? a OR ents ‘per, 

bushel’ dn “his” Ventire!’ The: fayini Hs friends 
ra y! tie ay - Rad 


sional’ farmers that these reports would furnish’ ‘cat 


have claimed that the ‘‘stealage” amounted to. 


30 cents a bushel or thereabouts. 

Country grain shippers will be permitted to 
enjoy at least one thing during 1894 that they 
enjoyed during’ 1893 and several years before. 
Terminal elevator men will continue to dock 
shipments for future shrinkage just as much as 
heretofore. If shippers do- not enjoy it they 
have themselves to blame. 


Tue. Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of 
Columbus, O., have ready for distribution a 
complete catalogue, showing full size illustra- 
tions of every chain link made by them. It 
also ineludes' a complete price list of their 
specialties and will be of valtte to all users of 
material in their line. A copy of it will be sent 
to those who request it. 


Wirn its last issue in 1893, the Cincinnati 
Price Current completed the fiftieth year of its 
existence. It was started in 1844 by Mr. A. 
Peabody and merged with Commercial Review, 
by purchase, in 1872, at which time it came into 
the proprietorship of its present owner and ed- 
itor, Mr. Chas. B. Murray. It has had a sue- 
cessful history under Mr. Murray’s management 
and become known everywhere to the grain and 
provision trades. 


Tne St. Louis Republic has an editorial on 
the European situation, in which it predicts war; 
that is, it says ‘“‘there is now more prospects of 
a European war than has existed at any time 
since June, 1870.” And on the strength of this 
it heads its article ‘Hold Your Wheat.’’ 
Enough money has been lost ‘‘holding wheat” 
on account of European wars that never materi- 
alized to pay the cost of the next-war when it 
shall actually occur. 


A RATHER peculiar question will come up ina 
suit brought by Wm. E. Dodson against the 
Chicago Board of Trade. It seems that Dodson 
borrowed some money from another member of 
the Board, who on not being paid back, reported 
the matter to the directors. Some time after 
the directors suspended Dodson for ten years. 
Dodson claims that the transaction complained 
of was an outside deal entirely, and one in 
which the Board of Directors had no right to 
take jurisdiction. 


Tue poet of the Nebraska State Journal of 
Lincoln has apparently had some disastrous ex- 
periences, as witness the following: 


The Board of Trade has my last crown, 
The reason is as clear as glass— 

I purchased wheat and wheat went down, 
And that is how it came to pass. 


Don’t throw your money to the birds— 
This saw is old and may be lame; 

These were my uncle’s dying words, 
“Don’t bet on someone else’s game !”” 


On Board of Trade I’ve bought and bought, 
(Chicago always holds the sack)— 
Just drop a nickel in the slot 
And wait and watch till it comes back. 
All of which goes to show that poets (and 
others) should not be too swift to mistake a 
theory for a condition. 


Tur Toronto Globe has completed a special 
inquiry into the stocks of wheat held in On- 
tario, and concludes-that they are much below 
the average, and in some sections wheat will 
have to be imported before the next-harvest. A 


part of the inquiry was promoted by sending — 


letters of inquiry to a number of representative 
jmillers asking how much wheat had _ been 
cho Pe this year for farmers to feed to their 
The reports were uniform that large 
iaahttltide of wheat had been enor for feed 
this year, ia none peak One miller 
reponted ‘th 

e wheat “been fed to cattle than was 

abet enue Tho is a surprising statement, 
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but the millers note that notwithstanding the 
depletion of stocks in farmers’ hands, the farm- 
_ ers are discouraged as to the future of prices. 


Tue need of some simple device to prevent 
the inhaling cf poisonous dust, which is so often 
found in our mills and elevators, has long been 
felt. The Dust Protector Company, South 
Bend, Ind., manufacture the ‘‘Perfection’’ Dust 
Protector, a very handy and effective device 
for the purpose. It is of great value to millers 
and elevator men because of the large quantities 
of injurious dust they have to encounter and 
which, if inhaled into the lungs, produces 
disease. Their advertisement appears on another 


page. 


Prruars some of the people who believe that 
farmers alone bear losses on grain, while some 
one else always reaps the profits, will be inter- 
ested in the following statement. It shows the 
market value of No. 1 hard wheat at Duluth on 
Dee. 18, 1893, as compared with actual sale of 
8,000 bushels ‘‘Duluth No. 1 hard” in London 
on the same date and is furnished by the rail- 
road and warehouse commission of Minnesota: 


December 18— Cents. 
Cost per bushel No 1 hard at Duluth.......... $62.50 
Elevator charges Duluth, also. inspection and 

TETRA i) ee BS: EBA n Ce MO ni mi caee ie 59 
Freight, Duluth to New York (all rail) 25 cents 

“er LUD Oy CLs SIRS SE an Oe ee Meee eer 15.00 

’ Elevator charges at New York, viz., weighing, 
MOCMARIIAGLONS east isles > clio vile Coss. bus ope seep tee head 
Ocean freight and dock dues at London........ 6.30 
Marine insurance, New York to London........ 25 
Loss in weight, Duluth to London............. 50 
SGD WONGOM Go Me fot occ s are ox csp ties, ox'6) axe $87.35 


December 18— 
1,000 quarters (8,000 bushels) sold in London for 
27 shillings per quarter (81 cents per bushel) 
SEG a ene Re are a Se a $81.00 


Exporter’s loss ‘‘all rail’? transportation Du- 


luth to New York?:..5-.5..33 Read oar oe $6.35 


PROPOSED REGULATION OF TEST- 
ING GRAIN IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Legislature has enough farmers in its 
ranks to attempt to regulate the testing of grain, and 
a bill has been introduced which is directly opposed 
to the interests of the grain grower. If passed and 
enforced, the tests made in accordance with its pro- 
visions would not be as reliable as those now made. 
The grain tester now used is the most convenient size, 
and is as reliable as any that can be made. It is used 
by members of the grain trade in selling as well as in 
buying grain and is satisfactory to them, so they will 
oppose the enactment of the law which will require 
them to use’an unwieldy half bushel measure to test 
train. The trouble with the farmers is they want 
pay for dirt and foreign matter in their grain at the 
market price of the grain, so naturally are opposed to 
any test being made and take this step to discourage 
the use of testers. 

A committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, consisting of Peter Van Leunen, Adam Smyri 
and C. B. Murray, having been appointed by the 
board of directors to act concerning a bill introduced 
in the Ohio Legislature to compel dealers and millers 
to use a half bushel measure in testing the weight of 
gtain, instead of the smaller and more convenient 
measure now in use, have reported in strong terms 
against the proposed change, it being held that if 
made it would prove a serious inconvenience in gfain 
transactions, to the detriment of dealers, and there- 
fore prejudicial to the interests of farmers and interior 
shippers. 

The committee are unable to discover any occasion 
whatever for the change, especially in view of the 
fact that the smaller measures are subjected to equal 
tests as to accuracy as the larger ones. The require- 
ment of samples of grain being equal to making tests 
in half bushel measures is practically an impossibility 
in the ordinary prosecution of grain transactions, and 
therefore the committee, in behalf of all the grain 
and kindred interests of Cincinnati, protests emphatic- 
ally against the proposed change, and hopes that 
other commercial organizations. in the state will join 
in the protest. 


@rade fotes. 


J. M. Poorbaugh of Jasper, Minn., has let the con- 
tract for the erection of a factory building which will 
be 72x80, two stories high, with basement. The fac- 
tory will be used for the manufacture of feed mills. 


The exceptional cases of business activity in hard 
times are due to persistency in reaching out for trade, 
in advertising so as to reach what little business there 
is. The majority, at the first sign of relaxation of 
the demand, sit down, fold their hands and pull a long 
face, while the exceptions redouble their exertions and 
keep busy. 


J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., designers 
and builders of grain elevators, write us that they 
have several new jobs on the string, some for imme- 
diate work. They have finished their fourth elevator 
since July last and with other contracts for remodel- 
ing, etc,, feel that they have had their share of eleva- 
tor work. 

Persistence is a foremost element of success in ad- 
vertising. Because the reader of an advertisement 
is not in a. humor to buy when he sees it the 
first time is not conclusive of the value of that ad- 
vertisement in his case. Constant familiarity with 
the announcement of a particular clipper, a particu- 
lar engine, a particular cleaning machine, brings the 
maker to mind when the time does come for making 
contracts. The men who make freest acknowledg- 
ment of their obligation to advertising are the ones 
who have kept everlastingly at it. 


Bags and bagging, valued at $1,121,441, were im- 
ported during the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, compared with an amount valued at $1,597,248 
imported during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember, 1892. Burlaps (except for bagging for cotton) 
valued at $5,353,405 were imported during the eleven 
months ending with November, compared with an 
amount valued at $5,851,951 imported during the cor- 
responding months of 1892. Of imported bags and 
bagging we exported an amount valued at $34,828 dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with November, against 
an amount valued at $35,523 exported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. Burlaps 
(except for bagging for cotton) valued at $2,094 were 
exported during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember, compared with an amount valued at $62,954 
exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. 


OVERCHARGES. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in its last an- 
nual reportsays: The practice of overcharging is a 
widespread evil extending far beyond any excuse that 
may be offered in its extenuation. Demand by a de- 
livering carrier in a through line of a greater charge 
than that specified in the bill of lading and exceed- 
ing the lawful rate, isof common occurrence. The 
goods are detained until the charges claimed are paid. 
Usually detention would entail greater loss upon the 
consignee than the amount of the extra charge, and 
the result is that he submits to the exaction. 

The burden is then upon him to seek reimburse- 
ment, and this is attended with so many vexatious 
difficulties and delays that when the amount is small 
the claim is often abandoned. Often, too, though the 
charge is illegal, the fact of demand being made 
makes the consignee believe that it is legal. Some of 
the causes of overcharges are stated by the commis- 
sion. It seems apparent that consideration of appro- 
priate means for adequate relief will suggest the ne 
cessity of suitable additional legislation, unless such 
necessity be obviated by the action of the carriers 
themselves. 


There is wheat in the Pierre, S. D., elevator that 
weighs 61 pounds to the bushel by second growth 
from crops which were cut down by the hail storm 
that visited this section last July. 


Canadian shippers have thrown up a considerable 
lot of 45-shilling contracts at Boston, Mass., owing, it 
is alleged, to the steamship companies inserting an 
additional clause in the bill of lading. 


MONEY IN MUSTARD SEED. 


Morton & Co., grain dealers of Fargo, N. D., ina 
recent communication to the Daily Argus, say: We 
received a letter the other day from the E. H. Pease 
Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis., that must 
interest a great many farmers in the Red River Val- 
ley, and for that matter, out of it.. We were ordering 
a flax mill, and as we had experimented with a num- 
ber that had proved failures, we were quite explicit 
as to what their mill should do. 

Col. Knight, superintendent, says in the letter be- 
fore us: ‘‘In seed cleaning there will be more or less 
of the fine flax which will pass through the screen, 
but the screenings can be re-cleaned and you will 
thus save all the flax. In connection with this, we 
would suggest that there is good money in cleaning 
and marketing your mustard seed. In fact, it is worth 
nearly as much as the flax, and it would require but 
one more sieve and one more screen to do a pretty fair 
job, and you will thus make all the money there is in 
your crop.”’ 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


Hay aggregating 5,282 tons, valued at $45,530, was 
imported in November, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, against 4,897 
tons, valued at $41,146, imported during November, 
1892; and during the eleven months ending with No- 
vember, 91,703 tons, valued at $843,397, were imported, 
compared with 71,005 tons, valued at $685,184, im- 
ported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Of imported hay we exported 84 tons, valued at 
$657, during November, and none in November, 1892; 
and during the eleven months ending with November, 
204 téns, valued at $1,278, were exported, compared 
with 151 tons, valued at $1,387, during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. 

We exported 2,917 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$46,113, during November, against 2,742 tons, valued 
at $44,501, exported during November preceding; and 
during the eleven months ending with November, 
35,889 tons, valued at $572,428, were. exported, com- 
pared with 31,613 tons, valued at $516,596, exported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


Representative D, F. Anderson of Rosalia, Wash., 
is of the opinion that experiments at wheat drying in 
his neighborhood are not a success. - The trouble lies 
in the excessive cost of handling the wet grain and 
the slowness of the process. 

Nearly all the mills and warehousemen at Stockton, 
Cal., were represented with exhibits of grain at the 
exhibition of wheat, grain and vegetables recently 
held in the county building. As far as possible the 
growers’ names were attached to each separate ex- 
hibit. 

Nathan Birchenow, a young man in the employ of 
Benjamin Blake, a grain dealer of Lowell, Mass., has 
the honor of being married to the daughter of the 
youngest grandmother in the East. The grand 
mother is 32 years of age, and there are five genera- 
tions of the family in existence. 

“There is no use trying to disguise the fact,’’ said a 
commission man on ’Change, ‘*‘Chicago is steadily in- 
vading Minneapolis territory for wheat, and if we 
do not bestir ourselves, she will get our trade away 
from us. For that reason, the rule of the Grain Re- 
ceivers’ Association providing that commission men 
shall not buy grain on track in the country, seems 
obsolete and out of place. It is becoming absolutely 
necessary for our people to get out in the country and 
drum up business to meet the Chicagg competition. 
The Chicago fellows come right up close to Minneap- 
olis, and, by sharing commissions with country buy- 
ers, divert a great deal of grain from junction points, 
that should naturally come here. If we wish to pro- 
tect ourselves and keep in the swim, we shall have to 
meet this competition by going out in the country and 
soliciting business as actively as do the Chicago men. 
The sooner Minneapolis recognizes this fact, the bet- 
ter will it be prepared to protect itself-in this direc- 
tion.”’—Worthwestern Miller. 
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It is expected that a new distillery will be built at 
Union, Ky. 

Gregg & Agnew, grain dealers at Hubbell, Neb., 
have sold out. 


The new rice mill, Beaumont, Tex., was placed in 


operation January 6, 
D. Magill & Co. will build an elevator 
house at Fargo, N. D., in the spring. 


Frank Haller, whose elevator at Durant, Ia., 
some time ago, will probably rebuild. 


and ware 
burned 


Dodson Bros., grain and provision dealers at Chica- 
go, Ill., have ordered all trades closed. 


It is reported that the Rock Island Railroad will 
build an elevator at Clay Center, Kan. 

The Barrett Farmers’ Elevator at Barrett, Minn., is 
expected to be rebuilt during the year. 

Peterson Bros. & Co., a grain commission firm at 
Chicago, Ill., has dissolved partnership. 

The Norway Spur Elevator at Oakes, N. D., 
33,500 bushels of grain during the year, 

J. P. Barnthouse has succeeded A. H. Barnthouse 
in the grain and hay business at Marion, O. 

W. F. Shotwell & Co., dealers in hay and feed at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have made an assignment. 


took in 


Keiper, Holmes & Davis have bought the grain 
business of Gardiner & Leigh at Hoopeston, III. 

J. R. Conway & Co. have succeeded McKinney & 
Conway, a grain commission firm at Peoria, Il. 

The Westcalt Grain Company has been incorporated 
at St. Louis Mo., with a capital stock of $2,000. 


The Culver Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. 


Clover seed aggregating 20 carloads, valued at $75,- 
000, was shipped from Kiel, Wis., during the fall. 
The 
Minn., 
The Hale & Curtis Malting Company has succeeded 
the Bemis & Curtis Malting Company at Chicago, Ill. 
M. M. Freeman & Co. of Chicago, Ill., recently ex- 
ported 900 tons of prairie hay direct to Havre, France. 


F. H. Parker, Jr., has succeeded Simmonds & Par- 
ker, grain and produce exporters at New York, N. Y. 


Farmers’ Elevator Company at Plainview, 
has been making large shipments of barley. 


The Elgin Eagle Brewing Company. has been incor- 
porated at Elgin, Ill., with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Kneeland & Co., a grain commission firm of New 
York, N. Y., have renewed their existing partnership. 

George A. Miller, 
has left for parts unknown, 
ors, 


a grain. buyer near Wabash, Ind., 
leaving numerous credit- 


A number of business men of Galveston, Tex., are 
interested ‘in the establishment of a rice mill in ‘that 
city. 

Much of the wheat of Missouri this year, on account 
of its inferior quality, is being ground and used for 
feed. 


farmers at Nelson, Minn., are achieving great 


The 
success in the operation of their elevator at that 
place. 


The elevator at Montgomery, Ill., owned by the 
Valier Spies Milling Company of Marine, is now com- 
pleted. 

The Shriener-Flack Grain Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Elgin, Minn., 
has been doing a large business lately in the shipment 
of barley. 

Bennett & Schermerhorn have succeeded the hay 


and grain firm of N. J. Applegarth & Co. at Balti- 
more, Md. 
The Renner Brewing Company of Akron, O., has 


filed a certificate of incorporation with a capital stock 
of $60,000, 

Charles A. Pease has bought the feed and grain busi- 
ness of the late firm of A. C. Hills & Son at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Improvements costing about $75,000 have been made 
recently by the Fred Miller Brewing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The grain firm of Wm. P. Harvey &Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IL, after January 1 will be 
known as Carrington, Hannah & Co. Mr. 


Carring* 


ton, the head of the new firm, resides at Toledc, O. 
The junior member of the firm is. Thomas Hannah of 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fred Shafnit’s grain elevator at Moscow, la., has 
been doing a very satisfactory business up to the close 
of the past year. 


The Kuns Elevator Company of Cerro Gordo, Ill., 
have sold their grain business to Geo. H. Warren, late 
of Monticello, Ill. 


Charles F. Laighton, a. grain and cotton broker at 
New York, N. Y., has been succeeded by the firm of 
Laighton & Loulke. 


C. G. Andrews has succeeded to the business of 
Stephen B. Andrews, wholesale dealer in hay and salt 
at Providence, R. I. 


Thos. Hollis & Co,, dealers in grain at Radcliffe, Ja., 
found business very lively for several weeks preceding 
the close of the year. 


Rogers & Knowles is the style of a new firm to open 
an oftice at Milwaukee, Wis., for doing a grain, stock 
and commission business. 


Henry Wagner, formerly of Alton, O., has moved 
his family to Pleasant Corners, at which place he has 
engaged in the grain trade. 


A new firm having the same style has been formed 
of the grain exporting and commission firm of Busk 
& Jevons at New Yorn, N. Y. 


The Bay City Grain Company at Bay City, Mich., 
are now located in the Old Snipe Elevator, at which 
place they transact all business. 


The R. H. Cunningham Grain Company at Cairo, 
Ill., have made a surrender of their charter and certi- 
fied to a dissolution of organization. 


It was expected that before the season was over the 
wheat shipments of the town of Carman, Man., 
would amount to over 600,000 bushels. 


J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., designers 
and builders of grain elevators, finished on the first 
of the year an elevator at Rescue, Neb. 


The Rossville grain merchants at Rossville, Kan., 
had about 200,000 bushels of corn stored in their cribs 
at the close of the month of December. 


The Crescent Grain & Elevator Company has been 
organized at St- Louis, Mo. The directors are H. B. 
Bilbro, John C. Fears and M. F. Mahoney. 


The Frye Grain Company at Rochester, N. Y., has 
been dissolved. The company was formed by E. E. 
Frye, who died just after its incorporation. 


Stephen Wyckoff of Belleflower, Ill., has traded his 
grain business interests to Mr. Rhodes. The style of 
the new firm will be Flannigan, Rhodes & Co. 


On account of the wheat war business was made 
lively at Cologne, Minn., just before the holidays by 
the number of loads of wheat brought to that mar- 
ket. 


Thos. C. Watson, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Pensacola, Fla., is of the opinion that their 
location is upsurpasied for one or more grain eleva- 
tors. 


The Iroquois Brewing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have awarded contracts for a new plant, brick, iron 
and stone building and modern machinery to cost 
$200,000. 


J. B. Stevens, dealer in hay, grain and feed at Ta- 
coma, Wash., transacted a business during last. year 
amounting to $40,000. He employs two men and one 
traveler. 


The grain elevator of Tripp & Co. at New York, N. 
Y., has-been sold as the city government needs the 
ground for improvements that are being made along 
the water front. 


W. H. P. Schestedt, dealer in grain, lumber and 
coal at Papillon, Neb., made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors on January 5. Liabilities, $2,500; 
assets, unknown. 


The Kansas City Hay Exchange Warehouse, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has passed into the hands of the West- 
ern Storage Company, and will be used for general 
storage purposes. 


The Interstate National Bank at Kansas City, Kan., 
has brought suit against the Aurora Grain and Feed 
Company to recover $3,000 alleged to be due on a note 
executed last May. 


Geo. Dunn has brought suit against the Grand 
Trunk Elevator Company of Port Huron, Mich., for 
$10,000 damages for injuries received while at work 
for them last May. 


During the week before Christmas from 500 to 1,000 
bushels of grain were taken in at the elevator at Pine 
Island, Minn., notwithstanding the dull times and 
unpleasant weather. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Elevator at Quebec 
is completed and receiving grain. The building is 
100x60 feet, 150 feet in height, and has a storage ca- 
pacity of 250,000 bushels. It has 34 bins with an 
average capacity of 8,000 bushels each. It can re- 
ceive at the rate of 16 cars an hour, and ship on 


board vessels at the rate of 15,000 bushels an hour. A 
vessel can take grain from any one of her hatches 
without being moved. 


, 


Hay & Turner, grain buyers and dealers in lumber 
at. Creston, O., have recently embarked in the hard- 
ware business, which they will continue in ‘connection 
with their other interests. 


The Cascade Oatmeal Company at Tacoma, Wash.;, 
in connection with its milling products handled 
several thousand dollars worth of hay ina whelniers 
way during the past season. 


Work-on the new elevator of the Frank Flouring 
Mill at Bay City, Mich., is being pushed rapidly. 
The foundation was laid by January 1, and work on’ 
the building proper has begun. 


During the five weeks ending with December 23 the 
number of cars of wheat inspected at Winnipeg, Man., 
was 536, compared with 1,746 cars inspected during 
the corresponding weeks of last year. 


John Ell & Co., a grain firm of Eureka, 8S. D., re- 
cently made a shipment of 16 cars of wheat ‘o a firm 
in Minneapolis, Minn. <A large amount of grain was 
shipped from Eureka during the fall. 


The Birch-Brannock Grain Company at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been ingorporated with a capital stock 
of $2,000. The We Cyne are C. D. French, 
Thomas N. Birch and A. L. Brennock. ' 


Joseph Robinson has succeeded W. T. Soule as a 
partner in the business of-Tullis & Co., dealers in hay, 
grain and feed at Tacoma, Wash. The firm during 
the past year did a business of $30,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company at Verna, 
Ill., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $3,- 
000. ‘Che incorporators are William Koch, John W. 
Whetzel, Jacob Lenz and O. IF. Wright. 


As neither King nor Quale at Toledo, O. are pur- 
chasing grain owing to the burning of their elevators, 
J. J. Coon has been buying grain from farmers nearly 
opposite where King’s élevator was burned. 


A load of 132 bushels of wheat was brought to the 
elevator of Mills & Co. at Lima, O., on December 20 
drawn by one team of horses. It was one of the 
largest loads ever brought to their elevator. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been organized 
at St. Louis; Mo. The directors are: W. 'T. Anderson, 
Geo. O. Kalb, J. T. Bireh, Fred Schwartz, Herman 
Schwartz, L. G. Kammerer and C. H. Trampe. 


The case of the Kansas Elevator Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., against the State’ Insurance Company 
of DesMoines, Ia., a suit to recover insurance on a 
burned building, was commenced the first of January. 


Track buyers at Fisher, Minn., are paying 4 cents a 
bushel above the market price, and as a result wheat 
is going to that market from all over the country. 
Over 8,000 bushels were marketed on one day recently. 


James M. Berry, successor to the Palouse Feed Com _ 


pany at Tacoma, Wash., did an aggregate business 
during the past year in hay, grain, fruit and produce 
of $75,000. Four men were employed, and one traveler. 


The Hudnut Company of Terre Haute, Ind., have 
recovered $2,000 from the Queen Insurance Company 
for loss on their warehouse, which was knocked down 
by a steamboat blown against it during a high wind, 


J.S. Harshman, a grain dealer at Enon, O., re- 
ceived from farmers and shipped during the six 
months ending with December 90,000 bushels of grain. 
About half of the amount of grain was shelled corn. 


Robert Lindblom, a grain dealer on the Board of 
Trade at Chicago, Ill., announces that hereafter his 
daughter will be engaged in his office, and may ulti- 
mately become financially interested in his business. 


The J. W. Thompson Grain Company has been in- 
corporated, to deal in grain at Peoria, Ill., with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are James 
W. Thompson, Miles 8. Thurber and Charles S. Mac- 
nair. 


It was estimated that more than half of the crop in 
the vicinity of Manitou, Man., was harvested before 
the first of December. Those who can afford to hold 
their grain are doing so ie the anticipation of a 
rise in price. 


The McFarlin Grain Company closed their elevator 
at Madrid, Ia., on December [4. The company are 
buying about as much grain along the different lines 
in Iowa as usual, but are storing it and waiting for 
better prices. 


By an order issued by Judge Thomas all persons 
having claims against the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Company shall file them before February 18 in the 
United States Court for the district of Minnesota. 
The order includes all elevator wheat checks issued 
by that company. 


Harry D. Richeson, 20 years of age, atiperhitegatat 
and assistant cashier of the Advance Elevator of East 
St. Louis, Mo., was arrested December 11, charged 
with obtaining fraudulently the sum of $3,000 
from the United Elevator of East St. Louis. The 
mode of operation practiced by Richeson’ was to 
change weighers’ certificates of wheat sent to eleva- 
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tors from 10,000 to 25,000 pounds each and dispose of 
them through a confederate. He admitted his guilt 
and said he lost the money betting on the races. 


- The total receipts of wheat at the Lake Superior 
ports of Fort William and Port Arthur from Septem- 
ber 2 to December 2 amounted to 5,556,344 bushels. 
The shipments during the same time aggregated 5,- 
987,888 bushels. 


Hugh Hughes, the senior member of the firm of 
Hughes & Co., grain merchants of Oakland, Cal., has 
gotten into some trouble recently through a too great 
love for a youthful governess, who accompanied him 
on a trip abroad. 


~The Tottenham Elevator Company, with a capital 
stock of $3,000, has been incorporated at Tottenham, 
Ont., to build a grain elevator at that place. The in- 
corporators are James Barton, G. P. Hughes, W. H, 
Wright and others. 


The Rosstencher Brewery at Yankton, 8. D., has 
been purchased by capitalists at Yankton, who, after 
remodeling, will operate it through a company to be 
known as the .Yankton Brewers’ Association with a 
capital of $100,000. 


~ Charles C. Goldsborough has retired from the grain 
commission firm of Goldsborough Bros. at New York, 
N. Y., and will devote his time to other interests, 
The grain commission business will be continued by 
Louis P. Goldsmith. 


The Seley-Early Grain Company at Kansas City, 
Mo., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The principal stockholders are W. 
W. Seley and Eugene Rarly of Waco, Tex., and M. C. 
Thomas of Kansas City. 


The Fall Creek Milling Company has been incor- 
porated at Ithaca, N. Y., to dealin grain and manu- 
facture flour, feed and meal. The capital stock is 
$3,000. The directors are Albert M. Hull, Charles 
H- Hull and George C, Keeler. 


_The business men of Fairland, Mich., are planning 
to erect a large grain elevator at that place. Twenty- 
one thousand dollars’ worth of wheat was shipped 
from there last season by loading directly into cars 
’ from the farmers’ wagons. 


The Rosedale Hay and Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Rosedale, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, one-half of which is paid. The shareholders 
with their shares are: David Carlisle, 45; Nelson A. 
Carrington, 50; David Carlisle, Jr., 5. : 


Smith, Northam & Co., grain dealers at. Hartford, 
Conn., on Christmas Day distributed $2,760 among 
their employes. This sum was a partof the year’s 
peofits and went to such of the employes as had 
been in the company’s employ for one year. 


Jacob G. Landes, extensively engaged in the grain, 
hay, flour and feed business at. Norristown, Pa., failed 
on December 28, with liabilities amounting to $20,000. 
Mr. Landes attributed his failure to the general stag- 
nation in business and his inability to collect bills. 


~The Winona and Dakota Grain Company at Winona, 
Minn., increased their capital stock recently to $100,- 
000. The greater part of thissum was used to cover 
improvements made by the company in the way of 
refitting and remodeling their mills and line of ele- 
vators. 


’The port of Charleston, S. C., is now on an equal 
footing in regard to railroad freight rates with Balti- 
_more, Md., and New Orleans, La. The grain mer- 
chants of that city have been striving hard to make it 
a shipping port for the movement of Western grain to 
Europe. 


, The San Francisco Hay and Grain Company at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been organized. The directors 
are James McElearney, P. H. McGuigan, Leon Sang- 
ninetti, Rosie McElearney and Annie’ M, McGuigan. 
The capital stock is $12,000, of which $9,000 has been 
subscribed, : 

The Illinois Central and Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Elevator at New Orleans, La., known as elevator 
"“©,’? was completed and placed in operation at the 
close of December. It is a first-class modern elevator, 
with all of the machinery for turning, screening, 
mixing and sacking grain. 


-It is estimated that the wheat district of what is 
often termed the ‘‘Inland Empire,’’ which ineludes 
Eastern Washington, Northern Idaho and Northwest- 
ern Oregon, is larger than the states of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware, and is capable of produc- 
ing a million tons of wheat. 


M. J. O'Neill, wheat inspector -at Walla Walla, 
Wash., proclaims that the reports of unfair grading 
at Tacoma, Wash., are without foundation. Export- 
ers are rigorous in their inspection, yet they are 
obliged to be so on account of the amount of dam- 
aged wheat coming forward. 


. The Standard Elevator Company and the Kentucky 
Malting Company, of Louisville, Ky., were involved 
at the close of December in a suit brought by John B. 
Wagner. The latter brought suit against the 


Kentucky Malting Company and E. W. Herman on. 


bills of exchange and notes amounting to $7,000, anda 
lien on 12,000 bushels of barley malt pledged asa 


security for these instruments. The plaintiffs also 
charged that the officers of the Standard Elevator 
Company were at that time under the unlawful and 
fraudulent control of the officers of the Kentucky 
Malting Company. 


The experiment to handle the hay received at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., through a hay exchange warehouse was 
not a successful one. It proved expensive to the pro- 
jectors, to the Kansas City hay dealer, and to a large 
number of hay shippers in the country whose hay was 


forced to pay tribute to the experiment. 


Chicago capitalists have been negotiating for the 
establishment of a $100,000 starch plant at Reading, 
O. The company asks exemption from taxation and 
free water and light for ten years. The Reading 
Council seemed inclined to grant the request. A four 
acre lot has been selected on which to build. 


Baldwin & Co., a large grain firm at Oxford, Ind., 
failed on January 5. Thomas Baldwin, Cephas At- 
kinson and W. E. White of the firm, each made per- 
sonal assignments. The total assets are from $300,000 
to $400,000; liabilities $250,000. The firm’s proper 
liabilities are $60,000, with assets of $20,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Dunbar, Neb., has re- 
cently been improved by the addition of dump scales 
and has been otherwise remodeled and improved into 
a very convenient and economical plant to operate. 
The work was done by J. A. Campbell & Son, design- 
ers and builders of grain elevators at Lincoln, Neb. 


Carr & Dixon of Argonia, Kan., made a sbipment 
of 40 cars of wheat, amounting to 30,000 bushels, at 
the close of December, to the Preston Elevator Com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo. The entire amount of wheat 
was raised in Sumner and Sedgwick counties, and 
was bought by Carr & Dixon at an average cost of 44 
cents per bushel. 


Property stolen from O. L. Marfield, a grain dealer 
of Winona, Minn., in the spring of 1884, was recently 
found near Minnieska, Minn. The property consisted 
of a watch and sleve buttons and was -washed out by 
the rains at a point where the thieves, who are now in 
prison for their crime, had at that time said they had 
hidden their booty. 


The stocks of grain in elevators at Chicago, IL., 
and afloat on January. 6 were 20,739,000 bushels of 
wheat, 3,643,000 bushels of corn, 668,000 bushels of 
oats, 238,000 bushels-of rye, and 132,000 bushels of 
barley. The total was 25,420,000 bushels of all 
kinds of grain, against 23,187,000 bushels for the 
same time last year. 


The grain shipments at Paso Robles, Cal., during 
the past year exceeded the shipments of any previous 
year by many car loads. .The Southern Pacific Mill- 
ing Company shipped during the season, 17,000 tons 
of grain, the Farmers’ Alliance Association 3,500 tons 
and the Sperry Flour Company 2,000 tons, a total of 
32,500 tons for the season. 


T. J. Nixon, a well-known grain dealer at Fairmont, 
Ind., disappeared from that city the last of December 
and numerous creditors have been unable to find 
where he has taken himself. Many farmers in the 
northern part of the county had stored wheat in his 
elevator, and the story goes that Nixon sold the grain 
and fled with the receipts. 


At the annual election of the Union Railroad Ele- 
vator and Transportation Company. at Toledo, O., 
held recently, Abner L. Backus was elected president, 
S. R. Backus vice-president, and George Gassoway 
secretary. .The following were elected directors: 
Abner L. Backus, S. R. Backus, C. F. Adams, George 
IF. Beckwith and Edwin Jackson. 


The Canadian:Pacific Railroad arranged in the first 
part of December to ship 16,000 bushels of Ontario 
wheat and about 1,000 tons of Quebec hay to the 
English market from St. John, N-B. This was done 
as an experiment. The undertaking is important in 
that it is the first effort of the road to use St. John as 
a winter port for the Upper Provinces. 


The Lamberton Elevator Company during the year 
1893 made extensive improvements in. the plant at 
Winona, Minn. The elevator was newly sheathed 
with corrugated iron and repainted, a new- dust col 
lector and smokestack added and the working appa- 
ratus thoroughly overhauled and repaired, The out- 
lay was in the neighborhood of $3,000, 
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There has never been known in the state of Wash- 
ington so‘:great a loss of grain from rain as the farmers 
have suffered during the past season. Hundreds of 
acres of wheat were never cut and great quantities 
spoiled in the sacks.- The farmers were compelled to 
daily stir their grain in the bins to keep it from spoil- 
ing. In many cases farmers lost their entire crops 
and are rendered wholly. unable to pay, debts con- 
tracted on account of their crops. 


The change in the classification of baled hay from 
the sixth to the fifth class, thereby raising the freight, 
has caused great dissatisfaction to the small towns in 
the Kankakee Valley of Northern Indiana.. The hay 
shippers who have made contracts with the farmers 
and dealers have canceled all of the contracts possi- 
ble, As the farmers complain that they cannot sell 
for less than what they have been receiving, and as 
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the shippers cannot pay that price, everything is at a 
standstill, with no very bright prospects of becoming 
better. This condition affects the south parts of 
Lake, Porter, La Porte, and the north portion,of Jas 
per and Stark counties. 


Russell V. Gibbs, a prominent grain dealer of Mor- 
rill, Kan., reports that the grain shipments from Kan- 
sas points during the month of December have been 
unusually heavy. From the 17th to the close of De- 
cember he shipped 83,000 bushels of corn from Mor- 
rill alone, and thinks dealers from other points along 
the line have also made big shipments. 


The report is denied that there is little if any stor- 
age room remaining in the warehouses along the 
water front for whéat shipped to Tacoma, Wash. The 
Tacoma Warehouse & Elevator Company on January 
8-had still storage for 10,000 tons, the flour mill ware- 
house had accommodation for 5,000 tons, and the 
Northern Pacific Elevator had also additional room 
for a considerable amount of grain. 


Business has been very brisk with the firm of Sindt 
& Co., grain buyers at Durant, Ia., since the opening 
of their elevator. Eighty loads of barley, beside 
other grain, have frequently been received in a single 
day. The new elevator, which has taken the place of 
the one burned a year and a half ago, is a large, sub- 
stantial structure. The senior member of the firm, 
Theodore Sindt, is also mayor of the city. 


On the twenty-eighth of December the [linois Cen- 
tral’s new elevator at New Orleans, La., was received 
from the builders by representatives of the company. 
The elevator will be under the management of a set 
of officers, all railroad men, and known as the Central 
Elevator and Warehouse Company. A. P. Dale 
has been appointed secretary of the company. The 
elevator is expected to supply a‘long felt want. 


The plans for the new Coatsworth Elevator to be 
built at Buffalo, N. Y., were filed in the Bureau of 
Building on December 21, and the same day passed by 
Superintendent Myers. The plans were prepared by 
James Stewart & Co. of Buffalo and St. Louis. The 
elevator proper will be 202.feet long with a boiler 
house added, making the entire. length 252 feet. The 
frontage on. the dock will be 704 feet, and the total 
height 148 feet. 


A gentleman giving his name as Mr. Brice opened 
up a grain brokerage office during the first of Decem- 
ber at Memphis, Tenn., under the firm name of Cooper 
& Brice. He opened a small account at a savings 
bank and gave a number of merchants checks on this 
for small purchases which were paid. Later he made 
large purchases from the same parties of clothing and 
jewelry for which he gave checks that were worthless. 
Then Mr. Brice took an unceremonious leave of the 
city. 

A great many of the elevators at Chicago, Ill., have 
been offering rebates.to holders of receipts if they 
would pay up the storage. The offer has run as high 
as 8 per cent, and a great many holders have accepted, 
paid up the storage and permitted the elevator people 
to stamp the receipts up to date. It was given out 
that a special effort was made by the elevator people 
to get the storage paid up till next May for fear that 
during the winter a movement might be made to re- 
duce storage charges. 


The grain dealers of Kansas City, Mo., did about 
twice as much business during the six months ending 
with December as they expected to do from the out- 
look in the summer. With a very poor Kansas wheat 
crop, and the cornerop not much better, there were 
gloomy predictions, but more business was done in 
last six months than in any half year up to 1891, The 
receipts of all kinds of grain for the year were 34,- 
100,000 bushels, of which 17,600,000 were wheat, 11,- 
950,000 corn and 4,300,000 oats. 


An office has been opened at Champaign, IIl., by 
W. W. Alder of Lafayette, Ind., for the purchase of 
grain for Eastern shipment. Mr. Alder was formerly 
located at Farmer City, Ill., and is one of the largest 
shippers of grain in that part of the state. The ship- 
ments are all to New, England points, Pennsylvania 
and New York on orders. The territory from which 
grain is purchased extends as:far north as Kankakee, 
south to Mattoon and west to Peoria and Havana. 
The grain is sent to the Champaign Transfer Eleva- 
tor in local cars and from these cars is transferred 
to the various line cars for shipment to Eastern points 
direct. 


The Winona Mill’ Company and the Winona and 
Dakota Grain Company with headquarters at Winona, 
Minn., are among the largest grain dealers in the North- 
west. The Winona Mill Company was incorporated in 
1880 and operates 48 elevators on the Chicago & North- 
western road with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. The 
Winona and Dakota Grain Company was incorporated 
in 1892. They operate 50 elevators and a flour mill 
at Arlington, 8. D. The storage capacity of the Wi- 
nona and Dakota Grain Company is 1,000,000 bushels. 
The two companies are closely identified as W. H, 
Garlock, the president, and A. G. Moritz, the secre- 
tary of the Winona Mill COmpany are also president 
and secretary of the Winona and Dakota Grain Com- 
pany. H. Stevens is vice-president of the Winona 
Mill Company and J. A. Prentis is vice-president of 
the Winona and Dakota-Grain- Company, 
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STATE ELEVATOR ACT UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has reversed the 
order of the lower court in the case of Henry Rippe; 
appellant, vs. The Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. This decides the state elevator law of 1893 to be 
unconstitutional, so far as the Supreme Court of the 
state can pronounce it so. The facts in the case are 
fully recited in the opinion, the text of which is given 
below: 

Henry Rippe, appellant, vs. George L. Becker et al., 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
respondent. Opinion: 

The object of this action, briefly stated, was to re- 
strain the Board of Railway and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners from building a state elevator at Duluth pur- 
suant to the provisions of Chapter 30, Laws 1893. 

The plaintiff assails the constitutionality of this act 
on several grounds,.but the only one we find necessary 
to consider is that it is in violation of Section 5, Arti- 
cle 9, of the constitution of the state, which provides 
that ‘‘the state shall never contract any debts for 
works of internal improvement or be’ a party in Car- 
rying on such works.’’ 

On the other hand the contentions of the defendant 
are: 

First, That the works contemplated by the act are 
merely ancillary to the more effectual exercise by the 
state of its police power to regulate the weighing and 
inspection of grain stored in bulk and to regulate the 
charges for handling and storing the same in eleya- 
tors or warehouses. 

Second, That the elevator and other works pro- 
vided for in the act are not ‘‘works of internal im- 
provement’’ within the meaning of the constitution; 
that this term refers only to the channels of travel 
and commerce, such as roads, bridges, railways, 
canals, rivers and the like. We shall consider these 
two propositions in the order named. 

How the ‘‘grain elevator’ business may be and has 
been regulated is illustrated by the statutes of this 
state enacted for that purpose, notably Chapter 144, 
Laws 1885, and Chapter 28, Laws 1893. The first of 
these statutes declares all elevators or warehouses at 
certain terminal points, in which grain is stored in 
bulk, public warehouses; requires the proprietor or 
manager to obtain a license and give a bond; to re- 
ceive for storage all grain in suitable condition when 
tendered; prohibits him from mixing grain of differ- 
ent grades; requires him to keep grain in separate 
bins when requested by the owner; provides what 
kind and form of receipt he shall give for the grain; 
prohibits him from inserting anything in the receipt 
limiting his liability as imposed by the laws of the 
state; requires him to make statements under. oath of 
the condition of his business whenever required by the 
Board of Railway and Warehouse Commissioners; 
also to post weekly statements of the amount of each 
kind and grade of grain in store in his warehouse, and 
to furnish certain statements to the warehouse regis- 
ter; also to publish a schedule of rates of charges for 
storage, etc.; provides minutely what he shall do 
when any of the grain in store becomes damaged or 
out of condition; also that all persons interested and 
all authorized inspectors shall have the right at any 
time to examine the grain in store; that all scales shall 
be subject to examination and test; requires the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission to appoint a weigh- 
master and necessary assistants; also an inspector of 
erain (who may appoint deputies), who shall have the 
supervision and exclusive control of the weighing and 
inspection of grain, subject to such rules and regula- 
tion as the board may adopt; requires the board to fix 
the fees for weighing and inspecting; also to establish 
the grades of grain and publish the same, and gener- 
ally to exercise control and supervision over the hand- 
ling, inspection, weighing and storage of grain, and 
establish all necessary rules and regulations for the 
Same. 

In contrast with this we turn to the act of 1898, 
now under consideration. Its title is ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and for the erection of 
a Stite elevator or warehouse at Duluth in this state, 
for public storage of grain, and the regulation there- 
of, to publish a market report and to appropriate 
money for that purpose.’’ It orders the establishment 
of a warehouse and elevator of a total capacity of 1,- 
500,000 bushels of grain, to be located on Duluth har- 
bor, on St. Louis Bay, where there is navigable water 
or where docks can be established for the largest ves- 
sels in the carrying trade on Lake Superior, and on 
such point as shall offer terminal facilities with the 
various railroads centering at the head of Lake Su- 
pevior; that ‘‘said institution”’ shall be under the con- 
trol and management of the Board of Railway and 
Warehouse Commissioners, who are required to locate 
the same, procure the necessary site and erect the nec- 
essary buildings thereon, with the proper equipments 
and facilities to carry the act into effect, and build or 
procure ‘‘all necessary spur tracks, terminal yards and 
other facilities to receive and shipgrain.’’ The eleva- 
tor is to have facilities for ‘‘weighing, unloading, 
cleaning and safe-keeping of grain in separate bins; 
also for placing grain of the same grade together.”’ 
The act provides for the commissioners procuring 
plans and specifications for elevator, advertising for 
bids and letting the contract for its construction to 
the lowest and best bidder, and provides for the man- 
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ner of payment for the site and the construction of 
the building, and appropriates $200,000 for that pur- 
pose out of the moneys in the state treasury belong- 
ing to the “grain and warehouse fund,’’ to and with 
which the grain inspection fund, under the act of 
1885, is transferred and consolidated. 

The elevator is to be under the management of the 
Board of Railway and Warehouse Commissioners, 
who are to appoint a suitable person as warehouseman 
“of said state elevator or warehouse,’’ and such as- 
sistants as are necessary. And adopt such rules and 
regulations for the receiving, handling, storing and 
delivering grain as they shall deem proper, with 
power, in case they think that any person or combina- 
tion of persons is seeking ‘‘to monopolize said eleva- 
tor,’’ to adopt rules limiting the amount of grain 
which any one person, combination or corporation 
may have in the elevator at one time. They are also 
required to fix the charges for storing, inspecting, 
weighing and handling grain, including the cost of 
receiving and delivering, which charges are to be a 
lien on the grain so received; and when collected to 
be paid into the state treasury to the credit of the 
grain and warehouse fund. 

The elevator is to be ‘‘cleaned and measured up”’ 
once each year to ascertain whether there is any gain 
or loss by the system of dockage. 

In connection with their other duties in managing 
and operating this elevator the commissioners are to 
keep on file for public inspection publications showing 
the market price of grain and farm products in cer- 
tain specified leading markets of this country and 
Furope; also the freight rates to such markets by the 
different means of transportation; also to publish a 
weekly bulletin showing the prices paid in said mar- 
kets for farm products and the rates of freights be- 
tween Duluth and Minneapolis and said markets, said 
bulletin to be kept on file ‘‘in said institution’’ and in 
the oftice of the commissioners in St. Paul, and also 
to be furnished by mail to all persons who may order 
the same, at a price to be fixed by the commissioners, 
not exceeding $1 per annum. 

The commissioners are also to send samples of grain 
being exported, to the various leading markets of the 
world, ‘for inspection and to secure prices as to their 
market value, that they may know whether the mar- 
kets of Minnesota are within a reasonable difference 
in price of the markets of the world. Said commis- 
sion shall have power to purchase and export a quan- 
tity of grain to any ofthe said markets, if they deem 
such course advisable, in order to ascertain the facts 
in the case; it being the intention of this act to pre- 
vent monopolization and unjust control of the mar- 
kets of the state for farm products.” 

It seems to us as plain as words can make it—too 
plain to admit of argument—that the provisions of 
this act have no relation or reference whatever to the 
exercise of the police power to regulate the ‘‘grain 
elevator” business. We cannot discover, and counsel 
have failed to point out, a single provision of the act 
that has any relation to or any tendency to ‘accom- 
plish any such purpose. Aside from the provisions of 
Sections 3 and 4 for what we may term a bureau of in- 
formation as to the state of the markets and rates of 
transportation (which has no relation to the exercise 
of any police power, and the connection between 
which and an elevator of a capacity of 1,500,000 bush- 
els, with ‘‘all necessary-spur tracks, terminal yards 
and other facilities to receive and ship grain,’’ is not 
apparent) the evident sole purpose of the act is to 
provide for the state erecting an elevator and itself 
going into the “grain elevator’? business. All the 
provisions of the act as to receiving, handling, storing 
and delivering grain clearly have reference only to the 
management of the business conducted by the state 
in its own elevator. The keynote of the object of 
the law is, we apprehend, to be found in the last 
clause of Section 4, above quoted, as to the intention 
of the act. And so far as relates to the right of the 
state under the police power to regulate this business, 
the position of defendant’s counsel really amounts to 
this, that whenever those who are engaged in any 
businéss which is affected with a public interest and 
hence the subject of governmental regulation do not 
furnish the public proper and reasonable service, the 
state may, as a means of regu.ating the business, it- 
self engage in it and furnish the public better service 
at reasonable rates, or by means of Such state compe- 
tition compel others to do so, 

The very statement of the proposition is sufficient 
to show to what startling results it necessarily leads. 
It needs no argument to prove that if in the exercise 
of the police power to regulate this business the state 
itself has a right to erect and operate one elevator at 
Duluth it has the power to erect and operate twenty, 
if necessary, at the same point, and also to erect and 
operate elevators at every point in the state where 
there is grain to be stored and handled. 

Railways are also, under this same police power, the 
subjects of state regulation, and if it should be 
deemed that they were not furnishing the public with 
proper service or charging unreasonable rates, it could 
with equal propriety be claimed that it would be a 
proper means of exercising the police power of regu- 
lating the business, for the state itself to construct 
and operate competing railways. The hack business, 
the pawnbroker’s business, the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and numerous other kinds of 
business that might be named are also the subjects of 
state regulation; and if counsel’s contention is cor- 


rect, we do not see why, as a means of ‘“‘regulating”’ - 
these kinds of business, the state itself might not en- 
gage in running hacks, pawnbrokers’ shops, building 
and operating distilleries and breweries, or even run- 
ing saloons. But further illustration cannot be neces- 
sary. The police power of the state to regulate a 
business does not include the power to engage in car- 
rying it on. Police regulation is to be effected by re- 
straints upon a business, and the adoption of rules and 
regulations as to the manner in which it shall be con- 
ducted. 

While the jurists of continental Europe sometimes 
include under the term police power all governmental 
institutions which are established with public funds 
for the promotion of the public good yet, as under- 
stood in American constitutional law, the term means 
simply the power of the state to impose those re- 
straints upon private right which are necessary for 
the general welfare of all, and is but the power to en- 
force the maxim ‘‘ste utero tuo ut alienum non ledas.”’ 

The provisions of this act have no reference to the 
regulation in any such sense of the ‘grain elevator 
business.’’ and the right of the state to embark in the - 
construction and operation of these works cannot be 
predicated on the police power. 

II. Irrespective of the police power, we may con- 
clude, without deciding, that the legislature has un- * 
limited power to embark, at the expense and in behalf 
of the state, in any business or other enterprise it sees 
fit, which is not prohibited by the constitution, It_ 
remains therefore to consider whether the elevator 
and other works contemplated by this act are works 
of internal improvement within the meaning of the 
constitution. 

As already stated, defendants’ contention is that the © 
prohibition of the constitution: must be restricted to- 
channels of travel and commerce. There is certainly 
nothing in, the ety mology of the words that would 
thus limit their meaving. ‘Internal’? means merely. 
interior, or within any limit: and ‘‘improvement’’ 
means progress toward what is better or melioration. 
But, of course, etymological definitions of words are 
not controlling if a phrase has by common usage and 
understanding received a fixed and definite meaning. 
And in support of his contention counsel appeals to ’ 
what he claims has become the fixed historical mean- 
ing of ‘‘internal improvements’ in the political dia- - 
lect of this country. The history of the term, as 
well as of the causes which led to the adoption of 
provisions in the constitutions of many states prohib- 
iting the state from engaging in works of internal im- 
provements, have been gone into very exhaustively by | 
counsel in their brief. It is unquestionably true that 
in the earlier history of this country the works of ‘‘in- 
ternal improvement” or ‘‘public improvements’’ (the 
term seems to have been used interchangeably as’ 
synonymous) in which the government, federal or 
state, embarked were channels of trade and com- 
merce, such as the construction of turnpikes and 
canals and the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
There were two reasons for this: First, the then un- 
developed condition of our country highways for 
travel and commerce were the great and urgent need 
of the people. Second, In those days the tendency 
was, much more than now, to limit the functions of 
government to those things which were necessary to 
secure the enjoyment of life, liberty and property. 
Channels of travel and commerce were of such publie 
importance as to be deemed by many to come within 
that category; but beyond that it was not supposed 
that it was proper or competent for the state to em- 
bark in any public improvements beyond such as 
strictly pertained to its proper governmental func- 
tions. Hence in the controversy between the two 
great national parties during the last thirty years of 
the first’ half of the present century, the phrase “‘in- 
ternal improvements’ was generally if not always used 
with reference to the building of turnpikes and canals 
(and latterly railroads) and the improvement of rivers 
and harbers, because those were the only works, public 
and internal in their nature, in which it was proposed 
that the federal government should embark. 

The same was true of the state government. The 
construction of roads, canals and the lixe were the 
only works of internal or public improvement (outside ~ 
those required in the performance of strictly govern-- 
mental functions) in which they engaged. 

But suffering as the people were for want ef chan- 
nels of travel andcommerce, which seemed the great 
desideratum for the development of the country, 
many of the states for a time expended large sums of 
money and incurred immense debts in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, some of which were of much’ 
value and others of very little value, the cost and 
management of which in many cases resulted in finan- 
cial disaster, bankruptcy, and even state repudiation. * 
This was notably true in the great financial crash of 
1836-7. 

Experience demonstrated that such enterprises 
could not be economically constructed or profitably 
and prudently administered by the government: and 
hence many of the states not only made provision for. 
disposing of their works of public improvement, but 
in view of their bitter experience, inserted in their. 
constitutions provisions prohibiting the state from 
ever again engaging in such undertakings. ‘The pur- 
pose clearly was to remand all such works to private 
enterprise and.to protect the citizen from being taxed 
for them. These provisions were incorporated by the 
people in their constitutions, as precautions against - 
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injudicious action by their legislatures or even them- 
selves, if in a time of inflation or popular excitement 
they should be tempted to embark in public improve- 
ments in cases where they were not content to wait 
the result of private enterprise. This state had an 
experience of this kind at an early day in the adop- 
tion of the $5,000,000 loan bill in the form of a consti- 
tutional amendment. The result of that experiment 
is a matter of familiar history. 

In the case of the states, as in the case of the fed- 
eral government, it is no doubt true that what was 
prominently in mind in using the term ‘‘works of in- 
ternal improvement” or ‘‘public improvement,’’ were 
roads, canals, rivers and other avenues of commerce, 
and that it was the evils resulting from the states em- 
barking in that class of improvements which chiefly 
led to the adoption of these constitutional prohibi- 
tions. As already suggested, the reason was that this 
was the only class of public works in which the states 
up to that time had engaged. No case, we admit, can 
be found in which it has been held that a grain eleva- 
tor is a work of internal improvement, for, so far as 
we can discover, Minnesota is the pioneer state in at- 
tempting to embark in any such enterprise. 

But it is equally true that no case can be found in 
which it has been held that works of internal improve- 
ment mean only channels or mediums of travel and 
commerce. Indeed, even if the term was to be given 
the restricted meaning contended for. it is not.appar- 
ent why it would not still include the works contem- 
plated by this act; for an elevator on the navigable 
waters of a great lake, with terminal connections with 
all the railways centering at that point, and equipped 
with ‘‘all necessary spur tracks, terminal yards and 
other facilities to receive and ship grain,’’ is merely 
ancillary to the transportation of the property, In 
fact the receipt and storage of-the grain into and its 
delivery out of such anelevator is but a part of its 
transportation. 

But we reject any such narrow definition of the 
term ‘‘works of internal improvement,’’ and we are 
not without authority for our position. 

The far-reaching consequences of restricting this 
constitutional inhibition to highways for travel and 
commerce can readily be foreseen, It would leave the 

state, through its legislature, at liberty in every period 
of inflation or excitement, to embark in any and every 
other sort of enterprise, outside of its legitimate govy- 
ernmental functions, which might be deemed of pub- 
lic benefit. It would admit not only of building grain 
elevators, but also of engaging in schemes of drainage, 
irrigation, developing water powers, building public 
grist mills, public creameries and cheese factories, es- 
tablishing stock yards and packing houses and other 
like enterprises almost without limit. Certainly to 
engage in such enterprises as these at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the state is quite as much within 
the mischiefs aimed at by the constitution as to en- 
gage in the construction of highways for commerce. 
And there is even less excuse for it for public high- 
ways for traffic and travel are of more general public 
importance and less capable of being furnished by un- 
aided individual enterprise, 

The time was when the policy was to confine the 
functions of government to the limits strictly neces- 
sary to secure the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
property. The old Jeffersonian maxim was that the 
country is governed the best that is governed the 
least. At present the tendency is all the other way 
and toward socialism and paternalism in government. 
This tendency is, perhaps, to some extent, natural as 
well as inevitable as population becomes more dense 
and society older and more complex in its relations. 
The wisdom of such a policy is not for the courts. 
The people are supreme, and if they wish to adopt 
such a change in the theory of government it is their 
right to do so. But in order to do it they must amend 
the constitution of the state. The present constitu- 
tion was not framed on any such lines. 

It is always a delicate, as well as an ungracious task 
to declare invalid an act of a co-ordinate branch of 
the government, and should never be done except in 
cases free from reasonable doubt. But the legislature 
is not the people any more than are the executive and 
judiciary. Like them, it is a branch—doubtless the 
most important one—of the government, and equally 
with them, subject to the limitations imposed by the 
constitution. “And whenever it has clearly trans- 
cended those limitations it is the duty of the judiciary 
to so declare. The act now under consideration seems 
to us so clearly in violation of the constitution that it 
is our bounden duty to so hold. Order reversed. 


The grain rate controversy has been’ settled very 
favorably for the grain dealers at Omaha, Neb., and 
it is now expected that the dealers of that city will 
make strenuous efforts to rescue some of the grain 
traffic that has been going to Kansas City. The mer- 
chants and jobbers of the latter city have been thor- 
oughly alive to their interests in this matter. 


Despite the low prices of grain, farming in Ontario 
and Quebec pays, especially in the latter. A consid- 
erable amount of uncalled for sympathy has gone out 
to the farmers on account of the low price of wheat, 
oats, peas and barley, ete., without taking into con- 
sideration the profitable prices they have realized 
upon their cheese, butter, eggs and hay.—T7rade Bul- 
letin, Montreal. 
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Contract—Sale—Potatoes—Merchantable. 


In the case of Marshall vs. Keefe the Supreme Court 
of California held that the fact that part of a lot of 
potatoes contracted for as ‘‘merchantable’’ had 
sprouted a little did not necessarily show that they 
were unmerchantable, but that inasmuch as theré 
was evidence that they were salable for table use or 
shipment, it was for a jury to determine whether the 
purchaser was justified in refusing to receive them, 


Legal Status of Telegraph Company. 


The legal status of a telegraph company is practic- 
ally that of a common carrier being a carrier 
of intelligence for hire, and such company 
is bound to correctly and promptly — trans- 
mit and deliver messages intrusted to it, and 
cannot, by contract, relieve itself, wholly or in part, 
from liability for injury of loss resulting from its own 
negligence.—Puacific Tel. Co, vs, Underwood, Supreme 
Court of Neb., 65 N. W. Rep. 1057. 


Buyers Liable for Liens on Grain Bought. 


The Supreme Court decides that an elevator com- 
pany is responsible for grain that it buys that is mort- 
gaged. This should be a warning to the elevator 
companies, and they will probably be a little more 
careful how they buy wheat from parties who carry 
the idea that they can mortgage their crops indis- 
criminately, sellit to the elevator company and beat 
their creditor out of his just dues, and skip the coun- 
try, to the detriment of the state and honest people. 
—Republican, Castlewood, .8. D. 


Liability of Employers for Instructions Given in 
Use of Machinery. 


If for the purpose of instruction an employer 
selects another servant in his employ, the latter must 
be, according to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, not simply as competent as the 
master, but absolutely competent. If he is incom- 
petent or negligent while performing the duty of in- 
structor, or if he discontinues his instruction before 
completion, and in consequence thereof the promoted 
servant is injured, the master is liable. 


Insurance—Application—Statement. 


In the case of Howe vs. Provident Fund Society, 
the Supreme Court of Indiana held that where it is 
stipulated in an application for insurance signed by 
the insured that the insurer shall not be bound by any 
statement made to its agent which is not written in 
the application, and that the person, agent or broker 
writing the application shall, for that purpose, be the 
agent of the applicant, such provision does not con- 
stitute such person, agent or broker the agent of the 
applicant unless the fact be so, and where the fact is 
not so, and such person, agent or broker in writing 
the application has made a false report in writing the 
applicant’s answers therein, such applicant is -not 
concluded thereby from showing that he gave truthful 
answers, and that the agent made a false entry of 
them in the application. 


Usurpation of Power by Board of Trade in Grain 
Inspection. 


If a Board of Trade of a city and its officers are as- 
suming and exercising authority not conferred upon 
them by statute, regulating public warehouses and 
the inspection of grain, there is ample authority in 
the state, by its public officers, in an appropriate pro- 
ceeding, to prevent the unlawful exercise of power, 
and compel obedience to the law; but another Board 
of Trade, which suffers no substantial and material 
injury by the unlawful exercise of power, or the non- 
observance of the law, cannot maintain injunction 
against the offender. In conferring public functions 
in the Boards of Trade in the matter of inspecting 
grain, and authorizing the collection of fees, the legis- 
lature did not intend that the powers and privileges 
conferred should be used for the private gain and 
profit of such boards.—Jones vs. Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Supreme Court of Kansas, 34 Pac. Rep. 
458, 


Carrier—Loss—Fire—Liability. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of Reid vs. Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad 
Company, that in the absence of a special contract a 
common carrier of goods is liable, as an insurer, for 
the safe delivery of the goods; that a carrier, how- 
ever, restrict its liability by special contract, but can- 
not thereby exonerate itself from liability for loss 
occasioned by its own negligence; that where goods 
intrusted to acommon carrier for transportation have 
been destroyed by fire while in its possession, the car- 
rier contracting against liability for loss by fire, the 
burden is upon the owner in an action on the contract, 
alleging negligence, to establish it as the proximate 
cause of the loss, and that where the carrier’s negli- 
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gence relied upon in such case is delay in forwarding 
the car containing the goods, which car was, with the 
goods, consumed by fire communicated from burning 
building near the carrier’s side track, the carrier is 
not liable, their negligent failure to forward the car 
being attended with such unnatural and unusual con- 
sequences that they could not, by the highest practi- 
cal care, have foreseen and provided against them, is 
not the proximate cause of the loss. 


Regulating the Use of Business Names. 


New York and Louisana have statutes forbidding 
any person to transact business, using the name as 
partner of one not interested with him as partner, or 
using the designation ‘‘and Company”’ or ‘& Co.,”’ 
when no actual partner or partners are represented 
thereby. In the former state the penalty of doing it 
is imprisonment for not exceeding one year or a fine 
of not more tnan $500, or both. In the latter, there 
is a fine of not to exceed $1,000. Exception is made 
in New York under certain conditions for the con- 
tinuance of an established business by a successor, 
survivor or other person. Commercial copartnerships 
located and transacting business in foreign countries 
are alsoexempted. These statutes, it has been held, 
do not interfere with the use by an individual of 
fanciful names, such as ‘‘Union Towing Company,”’ 
“Eureka Company,’ or ‘‘Alderney Manufacturing 
Company,’’ nor of “& Co.’’ when it represents’ the 
wife of the partner named, though she cannot in 
reality be her husband’s partner in business. 

Georgia has a law which makes it unlawful for any 
partnership to insert in their firm name or style the 
name of any individual not actually a copartner, or 
to continue in such firm name or style the name ofa 
retired partner, the penalty therefor being the for- 
feiture of $100 for every day's violation of the law, 
the same to be recovered by any person who may 
prosecute therefor. 

In California, Arizona and the Dakotas it is provided 
that every partnership transacting business in the 
state under a fictitious name or a designation not 
showing the names of the partners must file and pub- 
lish a certificate giving the names and residences of 
the real partners, and until this is done they will be 
disqualified from maintaining any action in the state 
courts on any account or contract made or trans- 
actions had in their partnership name. 

Maine and Massachusetts forbid the use within 
their respective borders of the name of a former part- 
ner, either alone or in connection with others, without 
his written consent, or, if he is deceased, that of his 
representatives.—J/ndicator. 
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B. fF. Hedger has been appointed Sound agent at 
Seattle, Wash., for the grain firm of Sibson & Kerr of 
Portland, Ore. 


K. O. Knutson of Big Woods, N. D., has shown 
great enterprise in the organization of the village of 
Big Woods. There is now located there a grain ele- 
vator, feedmill, sawmill and store. 


E. F. Bolte, formerly of Elliott, N. D., has been ap- 
pointed by the Monarch Elevator Company manager 
of their house at East Grand Forks, Minn., one of 
their best and most important stations. 


Ex-Chief Deputy Grain Inspector Fulton was mar- 
ried on December 25 at Lakeside, Minn., to Miss Lil- 
lian Kalb. The newly married couple left immedi- 
ately after the ceremony on a_ visit to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
William Bigelow, a prominent member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
retired from the grain and commission business on 
January 9, to assume the position of second vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Milwaukee. 


William Steffen, a grain merchant of Ellis, Neb., 
lost $200 on a Rock Island train on the night of De- 
cember 25, while enroute to Kansas. He left his seat, 
and after several stations had passed, missed his 
wallet. The wallet was found, but the money had 
disappeared. 


J. W. Ellis, a prominent member of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Cincinnati, O., who has been for a 
long time connected with the hay and grain house of 
J. N. Wolliscroft & Co., has taken a position as man- 
ager of the hay department in the establishment of 
Whitcomb & Root. 


Broom corn, valued at $32,364, was exported during 
November, against an amount valued at $30,072, ex- 
ported during November, 1892; and during the eleven 
months ending with November, broom corn, valued 
at $186,978, was exported, compared with an amount 
valued at $127,219, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. 
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A deficit of $6,000 is shown from the report of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal for the past year. 


During the past season of navigation 22,500,000 
bushels of grain were shipped down the St. Lawrence 
River. 


Three barge loads of wheat were shipped from St. 
Louis, Mo., on December 29 for Europe via New Or 
leans. The river was low, and only 50,000 bushels 
were taken. 


There will be 207 boats bound down the lakes when 
the grain fleet sails next April and early May, in case 
all of those now being held subject to charter are 
loaded by that time. 


The winter fleet in Chicago harbor is much larger 
than had been expected, its total capacity being 11,- 
290,000 bushels of corn. Compared with previous 
years, in corn capacity, the winter fleet is the largest 
for ten years. 


J. Q. A. McConkey & Co. of Peach Bottom, Pa., 
shipped the first of December 2,700 bushels of wheat 
from there and McCalls Ferry. This was the last 
shipment via canal for the season. The firm continue 
to buy grain during the winter for rail shipment. 


_ According to the report of the customs officials for 
the district embracing Tacoma, Wash., there was 
shipped from Puget Sound during October 337,021 
bushels of wheat, the value of which was $195,626. In 
November 711,653 bushels were exported, worth $394, - 
211, over twice as much as during the preceding 
month. 


It was decided at a meeting of the Boat Owners’ 
Association at New York, N. Y., held January 9, to 
request the legislature to appropriate $1,000,000, so as 
to provide immediate employment to destitute citi- 
zens of New York state by bottoming out the Erie. 
Champlain and Oswego canals. The work -was to be 
done before May, 1894. 


From the month of May to November inclusive 
wheat aggregating 43,481,652 bushels passed through 
the ‘‘Soo’’ Canal, compared with 40,994,780 bushels 
for the same months of 1892. Grain other than wheat 
amounting to 2,405,344 bushels passed through the 
canal. compared with 1,666,690 bushels for the corre- 
_ sponding months of 1892. 


Complete custom house reports show that during 
navigation 5,338 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,735,542, 
were Cleared at Buffalo, N. Y., and that there entered 
5,305 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,758,017. The total 
entrances and clearances were 10,643. The total ton- 
nage, 9,493,559. The total clearances for 1892 were 
11,479, and total tonnage 9,560,922. 


The Pacific Coast grain fleet of 1892-93 cleared 336 
vessels from San Francisco, Portland and Tacoma 
with grain and flour during the last cereal year. All 
but 17 were iron vessels of the best modern build and 
carried large cargoes of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington grain to Europe. All save one of the ships 
arrived at their destination in safety. 


Shipments from Buffalo to New York via the Erie 
Canal showed a large increase during the past season. 
The receipts at New York foot up about 6,000 boat- 
loads of grain, lumber and other cargoes. A consider- 
able quantity of Oanadian giain, chiefly Manitoba 
wheat, finds its way to New York via the canal for 
shipment to Europe, and is passed toll free. 


According to information furnished by Brig. Gen. 
O. M. Poe, engineer in charge of the ‘‘Soo’’ Canal, 
there were 5,203,478 bushels of wheat passed east- 
bound through the St. Mary’s Canal for the month of 
November, compared with 5,737,579 bushels for No- 
vember, 1892. There were 115,530 bushels of corn 
passed east-bound through the canal, against none 
passing in November, 1892. 


The Canadian Ship Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, con- 
necting Lakes Superior and Huron is-rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. It is now expected that it will 
open for navigation next summer. The last stone has 
been laid in the lock pit. The work was commenced 
about five years ago, and has been carried on steadily 
ever since, under the constant supervision of compe- 
tent government engineers, 


A. R. Sutton, an engineer and capitalist of Chicago, 
Ill , has solved in a new manner the problem of con- 
necting the great lakes with the Atlantic seaboard. 
The plan is to deepen the Welland Canal so as to per- 
mit vessels of twenty-two feet draught to pass toa 
point near Thorold, Ont., and then to cut through to 
the Niagara River at a point below the rapids. This 
will allow free ingress to Lake Ontario for the big 
lake steamers. He would then deepen the St. Law- 
rence River and the Canadian channels along that 
river toa point directly north of Lake Champlain, 
New York. From the St. Lawrence a canal will be 
cut south to Lake Champlain and from its southern 
point a canal would be dug to Troy or Albany on the 


Hudson. That river would then give egress to New 
‘York City and the Atlantic. - Mr. Sutton would not 
depend upon a government appropriation for the en- 
terprise, but would make it a purely private affair. 
He has already enlisted some capital, and seems con- 
fident of success. 

The outlook for chartering the immense grain fleet 
in port at Chicago, Ill., in December was not bright. 
Trade conditions were unfavorable for placing any 
large amount of grain in the boats from the elevators. 
The rate for wheat opened at 32 cents, which included 
winter storage and freight to Buffalo in the spring. 
Afterward the rate declined to 3% cents a bushel, with 
vessel owners generally holding off. The rate gen- 
erally declines as the period for storage shortens, un- 
til it is about the same as the usual freight rate down 
the lakes. 

During the season closing with December boats in 
the general carrying trade with an aggregate tonnage 
of 22,177 passed out of existence: There will be 
added to the fleets in the spring vessels whose total 
tonnage is 7,100, which will make about 15,000 tons 
of vessel property less in the general lake trade in the 
spring than in the past season. The decrease will 
cause a rise in the carrying charges, just as the influx 
last spring of 80,000 tons, all to be provided with 
cargoes, demoralized rates during the season. 


State Engineer Schenk of New York is not impressed 
with advantages of the trolley for work on the Erie 
Canal. He maintains that the trolley system of sup- 
plying power to canal boats can never be of any great 
value to canal traffic with boats as they exist to-day, 
for the reason that the electric trolley canal boat with 
its three or four consorts would be as he!pless when 
it reaches the river as the hors? boat. The steam 
canal boat on the other hand when it reaches the river 
does not have to wait until a tow is made up and then 
pay $25 a boat to be moved to New York, but can get 
right out into the river and perhaps pick up an extra 
horse boat or so which got in just too late to geta 
place in the regular tow. The electric boats, he 
asserts, could not run six or eight miles an hour with- 
out washing the canal banks. He aftirms that he can- 
not see where the trolley system is going to work any 
benefit to the boats that leave the canal and travel 
down the river as the majority of them do. 


A plan of the new company has been sent out to the 
stockholders by the reorganization committee of the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company. The plan 
proposes that the company shall be formed with a 
capital stock of $12,000,000, of which $6,000,000 is to 
be retained for the benefit of the treasury, and $6,000, - 
000 is to be distributed to stockholders of the present 
company in exchange for their old stock, and it is to 
be sold for cash requirements and to protect and 
maintain the present plant and property of the com- 
pany. The new company will own all of the assets of 
the present company and will have in its treasury 
stock of the Maritime Canal Company amounting to 
$14,876,750 and obligations for first mortgage bonds of 
the Maritime Canal Company amounting to $5,559,950. 
Trustees will hold $6,000,000 of its own full paid stock 
for the benefit of the company. For each ten shares 
of the old stock deposited, one share of new stock par 
value $100 will be issued. Depositors electing to pay 
$350 per share upon deposited stock will receive one 
share of new stock for each two shares deposited. 


A MINNESOTA GRAIN COMPANY. 


One of the largest barley houses in the Northwest is 
that of the H. J. O'Neill Grain Company, whose main 
offices are located at Winona, Minn. The company 
has thirty-five elevators and warehouses located on 
the lines of the Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Winona & Southwest- 
ern railways. The combined capacity of these eleva- 
tors is about 1,000,000 bushels. They own two clean- 
ing houses, one at Winona, with a capacity of 800,000 
bushels, and another at Wabasha, with a capacity of 
250,000 bushels. 

In addition to their own houses, the company dur- 
ing the last year handled barley through 170 different 
houses. Thev also handle large quantities of barley 
from North Dakota, which is shipped to Duluth. 
From this point it is cleaned and shipped mostly by 
lake. About 5,000,000 bushels of barley are handled 
annually by the.oa, together with large quantities of 
wheat, rye, oats and seeds. The barley which passes 
through their houses comes from the states of lowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 

The company was incorporated in 1890. H. J. 
O'Neill is president, E. D. Dyer, vice-president, and 
G. M. Charles, secretary. Mr. O’Neill has been en- 
gaged in the grain business at Winona for the past 
thirteen years, having done business formerly under 
the firm name of H. J. O'Neill & Co. He also occu- 
pies the position of president of the Marfield Elevator 
Company. Mr. Dyer, before becoming a member of 
the company, was engaged in the grain business at 
Dover, Minn. Mr. Charles has been associated with 
Mr. O'Neill for the past eleven years, and has become 
almost indissolubly connected with the business. 


L. G. Kerra, Fairfield, Il: ‘I think the AmERrI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is a very instructive 
little paper.”’ 


Issued on December 12, 1893. 


BALING PREss. [ 
(No model.) No. 510,434. Serial No. 464,052. 
Feb. 28, 1893. 


Bauine Press.—John M. Sanders, Dalton, Ga. (No 
model.) No. 510,821. Serial No, 418,804. Filed Dee. 
2, 1891. 

GAs or Or Moror Enerne.—Herman Schumm, 
Cologne-Deutz, Germany, assignor to the Gas-Motoren- 
Fabrik-Deutz, same place. (No model.) No. 510,712. 
Serial No. 463,626. Filed Feb. 24, 1893. 

MACHINE FOR CLEANING GRAIN.—Sylvester Bisbee, 
Madelia, Minn. (No model.) No. 510,768. Serial 
No. 444,563. Filed Aug. 30, 1892. : 

GRAIN ScouRER.—Enoch K. Bodine, Bristoe, Va. 
(No model.) No. 510,769. Serial No. 476,380. Filed 
June 2, 1893. 

Issued on December 19, 1893. 


Convryor.—Alfred E. Baxter and Allan G. Mather, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (No model.) No. 511,315. Serial 
No. 469,001. Filed April 4, 1893. 

Means ror Drivine ELEVATOR BeL_ts.—Dighton A. 
Robinson, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 511,- 
212. Serial No. 447,026. Filed Sept. 27, 1892. 

Rorge Drive ror Evevarors.—Dighton A. Robin- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 511,213. 
Serial No. 447,028. Filed Sept. 27, 1892. j 

FLAX CLEANER AND ReEDucInG Macurne.—John T. 
Smith, Heron Lake,, Minn. (No model.) No. 511,221. 
Serial No. 468,417. Filed March 31, 1893. 

Gas EnciIne.—Charles W. Pinkney, Smethwick, as- 
signor of two thirds to George Tangye and George 
Handel Haswell, Birmingham, England. (No model.) 
No. 511,158. Serial No. 462,186. Filed Feb. 13, 1893. 


Issued on December 26, 1893. 
BauiIne Press.—Paul Trabue and Lyman Trabue, 


James A. Mealer, Lampasas, Tex. 
Filed 


Girard, Ill. (No model.) No. 511,665, Serial No. 
483,776. Filed Aug. 22, 1893. 


Broom Corn Srzrna Macutne.—Monroe Bassett, 
Union City, Pa. (No model.) No. 511,494. Serial 
No. 432,470. Filed May 10, 1892. 

CONVEYOR AND METHOD OF MANUFACTURING SAME. 
—Thomas Wrigley, Todmorden, England. (No model.) 
No. 511,393. Serial No. 476,953. Filed June 8, 1893. 

Gas ENGInE.—George W. Lewis, Peru, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 511,535. Serial No. 384,876. Filed 
March 13, 1891. 

Gas EnernE.—Henry A. Weeks and George W. 
Lewis, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 511,478, Serial 
No. 424,380. Filed March 10, 1892. 

GaAs OR CARBURETED ENGINeE.—Eduard Delamare- 
Deboutteville and Leon Malandin, Fountaine-le- 
Bourge, France. (No model.) No. 511,598. Serial 
No. 439,364. Filed July 8, 1892. 

GaAs orn O1n Moron ENGINE.—Carl Stein, Cologne- 
Deutz, Germany, assignor to the Gas-Motoren-Fabrik- 
Deutz, same place. (No model.) No. 511,661. Serial 
No. 478,863. Filed June 26, 1893. 

Evecrric GRAIN WEIGHING ScALE.—John Outealt 
and David De P. A. Outcalt, Spotswoods, N. J. (No 
model.) No. 511,647. Serial No. 479,927. Filed July 
8, 1893. 


Issued on January 2, IS94, 


BaLina Press.—Eben E. Fuller, Monticello, Minn. ; 
(No model.) No. 512,182. Serial No. 480,244. Filed 
July 12, 1893. 


METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR TREATING BREW- 


ERS’ GRAINS.—John J. Hays, Flushing, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 511,949. Serial No. 465,231. Filed 
March 9, 1893. 

Conveyor TroucH.—James M. Dodge, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., assignor to the Dodge Coal Storage Com 
pany, Naugatuck, Conn., and Philadelphia, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 512,015. (Serial No. 486,359. Filed Sept. 
25, 1893. 

} Issued on January 9, 1894. ; 

Batine Press.—John Heaston, Kansas City, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 512,294. Serial No. 460,767. - Filed 
Feb. 2, 1893. 

APPARATUS FOR DRYING BREWERS’ GRAINS.—Allan 
Mason, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 512,673. 
Serial No. 414,551. Filed Dec. 10, 1891. 


Fanning Mitu.—Levi Staley, Alcony, O. (No 
model.) No. 512,405. Serial No. 473,564. Filed May 


9, 1893. 

SWIVEL Support FOR GRAIN Spouts.—Dighton A. 
Robinson, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 512,- 
394. Serial No. 447,027. Filed Sept. 27, 1892. 

Hay Press.—John W. Cormack, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
assignor of one-half to John M. Millen, same place. 
(No model.) No. 512,465. Serial No. 454,627. Filed 
Dec. 9, 1892, 
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Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange at 
New York, N. Y., have been held at $550. 


We are indebted to T. C. Friedlander, secretary of 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for a copy of the 26th Annual Report of 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange. 


George H. Morgan, on his retirement from the sec- 
retaryship of the Merchants’ Exchange at Si. Louis, 
Mo., was presented by the retiring Board of Directors 
with an elegant gold headed ebony cane. 


The clearings on the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, I[]l., for the twelve .months ending with 
December amounted to $68, 707,668.13, against $69,295, - 
992.62 for the preceding year; the balances amounted to 
$26,896,677.17, compared with $24,793,928.86 for the 
‘preceding year. 


The board of directors of the “Duluth Board of 
Trade at Duluth, Minn., have fixed the annual assess- 
ment upon each membership for the ensuing year at 
$35. A rebate of ten dollars is granted if the assess- 
ment is paid within thirty days after the annual elec- 
tion, which occurs January 16. 


. The directors of the Chleago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Il]., have fixed the assessment on member- 
ships for this year at $45, the same as in 1893. It was 
also decided that hereafter the president of the Board 
shall be the sole mouthpiece of the directory, and he 
alone be empowered to discuss directory matters in 
public. 


Pandemonium reigned at the Board of Trade at 
Kansas City, Mo., from 10 o'clock a. m. to 1 o'clock 
p. m. on December 30. It was the last meeting of the 
year, and the event was celebrated in an appropriate 
and board of trade like manner. The programme 
commenced at 9:30. No Roman triumphal entry could 
equal in magnificence to the grand march. ‘The bear 
was there, and the bull was represented by a squeeling 
pig It was handier. An audience of 1,500 witnessed 
the exercises. 


A special meeting of the hay and straw committee 
of the New York Produce Exchange at New York, N. 
Y., held a meeting on January 3, to protest against 
the change in the classification of hay from sixth to 
fifth, which went into effect on January 1. The 
changing of the classification raises the rate fo an ex- 
tent that the railroad companies are benefited in most 
cases by the change, while the shipper takes what he 
can get out of it. It is expected that some new move 
will be taken to adjust the matter. 


The annual election on the Chicago Board of Trade 
at Chicago, Ill., took place on January 8. Charles L. 
Raymond was elected president, Milton C. Lightner 
first vice-president, and John M. Fiske, second vice- 
president. The directors are: Thos. A. Wright, 
Lloyd J. Smith, John Hill, Jr., Richard 8. Lyons, W. 
S. Booth, Michael Cudahy, Thos. Bennett, Edward 8S. 
Jones, Zina R: Carter, James L. Clark, Frank K. 
Dunn, John C. Ross, Geo. R. Nichols, Wm. Nash and 
W. L. Kroeschell. 


On the evening of December 26 a large company of 
men prominent in the grain and commission business 
met in the Produce Exchange at Toledo, O., to con- 
sider the question of a chamber of commerce or board of 
trade in the city of Toledo. Articles of incorporation 
were signed and permanent officers will be elected. 
Among the charter members were the names of the 
following grain men: President W. M. Bellman, F. 
N. Quale, W. R. Hodge, James Hodge and F. O. Pad- 
dock. The organization is the outgrowth of the Pro- 
duce Exchange and the Manufacturers’ Association, 


A committee of the London Stock Exchange has 
been engaged in elaborating a plan to abolish or at 
least cripple the bucket shop business. The English 
bucket shop keeper trades mainly on the credulity of 
country parsons, governesses and the like, receiving 
thousands of pounds from amateur speculators, yet 
never engaging in a single bona fide stock exchange 
transaction. The lawis apparently powerless to touch 
such scoundrels. Members of the Stock Exchange natur- 
ally clamor for something to be done to stop the oper- 
ations of their unlicensed rivals, who just now are get- 
ting an undue proportion of what little speculative 
business is transacted in these hard times. 


The annual election on the Commercial Exchange at 
Kansas City, Mo., was held on January 2, Thirteen 
directors were elected for 1894 and five membersof the 
arbitration committee. Although the offices are with- 
out emolument there is always a spirited contest at 
this election, as itis considered quite an honor to be 
chosen by the other members of the Exchange. The 
directory chosen was composed of the following gentle- 
men: E. H. Allen, B. C. Christopher, J, K. Davidson, 
P. T. Hamm, Alfred Hertz, H. M. Kirkpatrick, John 
W. Moore, W. H. Reed, John A, Robinson, James E, 
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Seaver, R. E. Talpey, George E. Thayer and A. Van- 
derslicé. The new arbitration committee will consist 
of E. D. Bigelow, Alfred Blaker, J. O. Bradenbaugh, 
Frank Goodnow and H. I’. Hall. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
rice aggregating 1,446,483 pounds, valued at $59,060, 
was imported free of duty under reciprocity treaty 
with the Hawaiian Islands during the month of No4 
vember, against 952,900 pounds, valued at $41,529, im- 
ported during November preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with November — 6,148,883 
pounds, valued at $239,341, were imported, compared 
with 8,981,400 pounds, valued at $397,982, imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. 

Of rice imported free of duty we re-exported 5,300 
pounds, valued at $164, during the month of Novem- 
ber, against 3800 pounds, valued at $16, dur- 
ing November preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with November 14,131 pounds, 
valued at $518, were re-exported, compared with 54,- 
874 pounds, valued at $1,538, re-exported during the 
corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Dutiable rice amounting to 3,451,571 pounds, valued 
at $64,495, was imported during November, against 
2,703,653 pounds, valued at $45,500, imported during 
November, 1892; and during the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 53,611,820 pounds, valued at 
$900,396, were imported, compared with 73,897,836 
pounds, valued at $1,416,842, imported during the cor- 
responding months of 1892. 

Of dutiable rice we re-exported 669,782 pounds, 
valued at $11,421, during November, against 711,717 
pounds, valued at $14,848, in November, 1892; and 
during the eleven months ending with November, 10,- 
486,710 pounds, valued at $193,840, were re-exported, 
compared with 9,422,963 pounds, valued at $194,074, 
re-exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice aggregating 
3,167,149 pounds, valued at $45,226, was imported dur- 
ing November, against 6,486,235 pounds, valued at 
$119,922, imported during November preceding; and 
during the eleven months ending with November, 54,- 
376,206 pounds, valued at $892,499, were imported, 
compared with 60,897,214 pounds, valued at $1,136,- 
522, imported during the corresponding months pre- 
ceding. 

Of imported rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
none was re-exported during November, and none in 
November, 1892. There was none re-exported during 
the eleven months ending with November, compared 
with 81,230 pounds, valued at $1,700, re-exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1892. 


SEED EXPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
seeds valued at $1,830,123 were exported during 
November, against an amount, valued at $398,087, in 
November preceding, and during the eleven months 
ending with November seeds, valued at $6,066,370, 
were exported, comp:red with an amount, valued. at 
$4,069,409, exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. 

Clover seed aggregating 9,089,720 pounds, valued at 
$882,859, was exported during November, against 2,- 
610,772 pounds, valued at $302,232, exported during 
November, 1892; and during the eleven months end- 
ing with November 26,359,808 pounds, valued at $2,- 
759,368, were exported, compared with 9,662,227 
pounds, valued at $946,865, exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. Cotton seed amounting to 
33,891 pounds, valued at $290, was exported during 
November, against 932,531 pounds, valued at $5,779, 
exported during November preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with November 2,197,142 
pounds, valued at $22,743, were exported, compared 
with 8,047,993 pounds, valued at $52,605, exported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. 

There were 725,697 bushels of flaxseed or linseed, 
valued at $834,440, exported during November, against 
3.889 bushels, valued at, $4,977, exported during 
November preceding, and during the eleven months 
ending with November, 1,994,338 bushels, valued at 
$2,369,348, were exported, compared with 2,191,021 
bushels, valued at $2,542,344, exported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. 

There were 1,670,031 pounds of timothy seed, valued 
at $70,133, exported during November, against 512,912 
pounds, valued at $22,935, exported during November, 
1892; and during the eleven months ending with 
November 9,017,509 pounds, valued at $588,603, were 
exported, compared with 8,143,188 pounds, valued at 
$285,798, exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. All other seeds aggregating an amount, 
valued at $42,401, were exported during November, 
against an amount, valued at $59,164, exported in 
November preceding; and during the eleven months 
ending with November all other seeds, valued at $335,- 
313, were exported, compared with an amount, valued 
at $241,797, exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. 


CROP ** CONDITIONS. 


Winter Wueatr AcrEAGE.—Returns of the corre- 
spondents of the Agricultural Department make the 
acreage of winter wheat sown last fall 93.2 per cent, 
of the area harvested in 1893. 


PENNSYLVANIA, FarreLay, ADAMS Co.—Farmers are 
feeding a great deal of wheat to their stock in this 
section. The growing crops look unusually well, but 
the acreage is not as large as last year. J. Lewis 
RHODEs, 


VrreIntA, ROANOKE, ROANOKE Co., January 11.— 
Wheat is considered to be in fine condition throughout 
the state. We have had the mildest winter so far 
that has been known for a number of years. The 
soil has not been frozen one inch deep as yet this 
winter. J. W. B. 


OnTARIO.—The Ontario government’s official report 
of the crops in that province for 1898 gives wheat at 
21,731,300 bushels; barley, 9,806,000 bushels; oats and 
rye, 59,580,000 bushels; potatoes, 12,911,000 bushels; 
turnips and other roots, 68,529,000 bushels; peas, 14,- 
169,000 bushels; hay and clover, 4,963,500 bushels. 


Ouro, MAGNOLIA, STARK Co.—Wheat in the ground 
in this section is looking splendid, but farmers claim 
that the open winter we are having will be hard on it. 
Farmers have been selling their wheat very freely all 
fall and winter so far. They have been selling a great 
deal more freely than when it was at a higher price. 
J. R. Exnson. 


ILLINoIs, FAIRFIELD, WAYNE Co., January 3.—The 
growing crop of wheat in this vicinity looks promis- 
ing, a larger acreage than usual having been sown. 
The per cent. of wheat in the farmers’ hands is small 
comparatively with other years at this time. We 
have 14,000 bushels of wheat in store, which is in 
good condition. The weevil are not infesting the 
grain this year. Kerra & CHANEY. ‘ 


MicuigAN Crop Report.—The Michigan crop re- 
port for January says that wheat has been injured 
slightly, if at all. The total number of bushels re- 
ported marketed by farmers in December is 1,540,664, 
and in five months, August to December, 7,899,035, 
which is 212,580 bushels less than for the same months 
last year. Compared with January, 1893, there has 
been a decline in the prices of all farm products, ex- 
cepting hay and milch cows. Hay averages a few 
cents a ton and cows $1.50 a head more than a year 
ago. ‘The loss on wheat is 11 cents, corn 4 cents and 
oats 3 cents a bushel. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The estimates of area 
and product of the principal cereal crops, potatves, 
tobacco and hay for the year 1893, as completed by 
the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
makes the aggregate of corn area 72,036,645 acres, 
product, 1,619,496,13L bushels; wheat area, 34,629,418 
acres, product, 396,131,725 bushels; oats, acres, 27,- 
273,033, product, 630,854,850 bushels; rye, acres, 2,- 
038,485, product, 26,555,446 bushels; barley, acres, 3,- 
220,371, product, 69,869,495 bushels; buckwheat, acres, 
815,614, product, 12,132,311 bushels; potatoes, acres, 
2,605,186, product, 183,834,202 bushels: tobacco, acres, 
702,592, product, 483,023,963 pounds; hay, acres, 49,- 
613,639, product, 65,766,159 tons. The average yield 
of corn per acre was 22.5 bushels; wheat, 11.4 bush- 
els; oats, 23.4 bushels; rye, 13 bushels; barley, 21.7 
bushels; buckwheat, 14.9 bushels; potatoes, 72.2 bush- 
els; tobacco, 687 pounds; hay, 1 33-100 tons. 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received ealls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


Geo. W. Gardiner of J. J. 
York. 

B. F. Ryer, representing Huntley, Cranson & Ham- 
mond. 

W. C. Edgar of the Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

L. 8. Meeker, Minneapolis, representative of the 
Richmond Manufacturing Company. 

H. L. Knight, superintendent of the FE. 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis. 


Blackman & Co., New 


H. Pease 


The committee appointed by the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, Lid., at New Orleans, La., to confer with 
the railroad superintendents relative to limit of time 
for free storage of hay, received the following changes 
for this article: Forty-eight hours free storage under 
sheds and five days in open yards, exclusive of holi- 
days, after which time the storage rate will be $1 per 
carload for the first ten days or fraction thereof, in- 
stead of $1.25 per carload, and 50 cents per carload 
for each additional ten days or fraction thereof, in- 
stead of 75 cents per carload. Receivers to pay ex- 
penses of tarpaulins and skidding, 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Hax mill of W. Keith at St. has 


been burned. 


Thomas, Ont., 


A hay, grain and coal store at Denver, Colo., burned 


December 11. 


W. L, Tooze, dealer 
has been burned out. 


in grain at Woodburn, Ore., 


R. Henderson, dealer in grain at Henderson, Neb., 


has suffered a loss from fire. 


L. B. Day, proprietor of the grain elevator at West- 
boro, Miss., has suffered a loss by fire amounting to 
$4,000. 


Flanagan & Co., a 
firm of St. Louis, Mo., 
by fire. 


milling 
have 


and grain commission 
recently suffered a loss 


The elevator at Graymont, IL, 
Middle Division Elevator Company 
night of December 12. 


The Louisiana Rice Mill at New Orleans, La., was 
burned December 20. The fire was of incendiary 
origin. Loss $100,000, with small insurance. 


belonging to the 
burned on the 


The elevator at Winnipeg Junction, Minn., burned 
to the ground on the night of December 11. The fire 
is supposed to have been of incendiary origin. 


W. 4H. Purcell & Co. of Chicago, Il., lost 100,000 
bushels of barley in the fire of Hale & Curtis’ malting 
plant on January 12. The loss is fully covered by in- 
surance. 


The Colonel Hicks Malt House at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
was consumed by fire on the morning of January 2 
About 5,000 bushels of grain were in the building. 
The fire caught from the old kiln. The loss is about 
$25,000, with insurance over half that amount. 


The large elevators and flouring mills of A. Dough- 
erty & Bro., located at Ladoga, Ind., wore totally de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of December 28. 
Tramps are the supposed cause of the flames. The 
loss will reach $40,000, with about $15,000 insurance. 


The grain warehouse owned by Honaker Bros. & 
Astue at Farmersville, Tex., was destroyed by fire on 
the morning of December 11. About 15 carloads of 
wheat and oats were consumed. The loss on grain 
and warehouse is estimated at about $12,000. A full 
insurance was carried. 


The grain warehouse owned by the Minnesota and 
Western Grain Company at Woodstock, Minn., par- 
tially collapsed on the night of December 16, allowing 
about 2,000 bushels of wheat to escape onto the 
ground. The wheat was shipped out just as fast as 
cars could be obtained and the loss was small. 


At about 9 o’clock on the night of January 1 a fire 
was discovered in the ninth story of the twelve-story 
building owned and occupied by the New Orleans Ele- 
vator and Warehouse Company at New Orleans, La. 
The fire was caused by skyrockets. The flames were 
extinguished with small damage. A second fire broke 
out about an hour afterward in the same place, but 
was again extinguished. 


A disastrous fire occurred at Toledo, O., on the even- 
ing of January 38, in which the elevators of F. N.Quale 
and C. A. King & Co. were totally destroyed. The fire 
started by a dust explosion in Quale’s Elevator at 
about 6 o’clock. The flames spread rapidly and in a 
short time the elevators of King & Co. and all the 
grain warehouses in that vicinity were blazing from 
roof to basement. The loss of King & Co. is esti- 
mated at $125,000; insurance $86,500, The loss of F. 
N. Quale is estimated at $75,000 to $100,000. <A partial 
insurance was carried. 


The Hale & Curtis Malting Company’s plant at 
Chicago, Ill., consisting of two malt houses and three 
grain elevators, was burned on the night of January 
12. The flames started in one of the elevator shafts 
of the central building. Ina short time the gas gen- 
erated by the malt exploded, when the fire spread to 
every part of the building. The entire plant was 
valued at $250,000. There were stored in the burned 
buildings 200,000 bushels of barley, valued at 50 cents 
a bushel, and 100,000 bushels of malt, valued at 65 
cents a bushel. The entire loss of the company 
amounts to $250,000, covered by insurance. 


The grain elevator of R. A, Boling at Bellville, O., 
was burned at an early hour on the morning of Jan- 
uary 9. The fire is supposed to have been of incen- 
diary origin, as when first seen the flames were burst- 
ing through the roof, and the whole interior was a 
furnace of flames. The elevator cortained about 
5,000 bushels of wheat, some of which was stored for 
the Northwestern Milling Company. Mr. Boling car 
ried an insurance of $3,000 on the building and an in- 
surance of $1,500 on the contents, The Northwestern 
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Milling Company carried an insurance of $1,000, 
The loss was almost entirely covered by insurance. 


George B. Prochaska, president of the American 
Rice Milling Company at New Orleans, La., whose 
works were destroyed by fire December 20, shot him- 
self through the right temple at an early hour on the 
morning of December 21: The fire and business re- 
verses unsettled his mind and are given as the cause 
of his act. 


“STEMS ae 


1) 


BROAD 


The cutting of the wheat in Argentine was general 
during the first part of December, and prospects 
favored a large crop of good quality. 


During the past season France has been buying 
clover seed rather freely of the United States. This 
is noteworthy from the fact that France is usually a 
heavy exporter of this product. 


Dreyfus & Co., grain merchants of Odessa, have 
been charged with fraud in connection with consign- 
ments of grain ordered by the government in order to 
supply the starving peasants of Samara, Russia. 


The prospects in South Australia are for a crop of 
about one bushel per acre in excess of the crop of 
1892. The crop is estimated at about 1,350,000 quar- 
ters, against 1,150,000 quarters for the year preceding. 


The net arrivals of wheat and flour in France dur- 
ing the three months ending with October amounted 
to 2,100,000 quarters. The previous season during the 
corresponding three months only 600,000 quarters 
were imported. 


Germany will favor Russian grain. By the terms of 
the new commercial treaty between the two countries 
imports of grain from Russia will be granted the same 
tariff as is granted to similar imports from Austria. 
The general tax on oats is reduced. 


The Maison Hanseatique, a famous granary at Ant- 
werp, Holland, caught fire on the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, and was entirely consumed together with 
20,000 tons of grain. It is believed that the fire was 
of incendiary origin. The loss is $1,600,000. 


According to the Central Statistica) Bureau of 
Sweden the crops of 1893 in that country have turned 
out about an average. The crop of wheat was 490,000 
quarters, of rye 3,000,000 quarters, of barley 160,000 
quarters, of oats 6,900,000 quarters, of mixed grain 
920,000 quarters, of peas 170,000 quarters, of beans 
20,000 quarters and of potatoes 60,000,000 bushels. 


France has been importing considerable California 
grain. Two cargoes aggregating over 7,700 tons of 
wheat were recently unloaded at Havre. Of the fifteen 
vessels cleared from California ports in July for Great 
Britain, five were ordered to Havre and Dunkirk upon 
arrival at Queenstown. T'wo out of the twelve car- 
goes which arrived from the August fleet were also or- 
dered to Havre. 


Large quantities of California barley have been 
shipped to the United Kingdom during the past sea- 
son. On one day during the close of last year there 
were 3,120,000 bushels afloat, compared with 984,000 
bushels afloat the same time the preceding year. At 
that time the quantity was commented upon as being 
exceedingly large. The barley that comes from Cali- 
fornia is almost exclusively of malting and brewing 
quality. 


The area sown to wheat in England is thought by 
some to be greater than the amount sown in 1892, 
The briskness of work on the farm ina favorable 
autumn, however, always leads to an impression of 
full sowing. In a merely average year the impression 
is generally of a somewhat defective cultivation, for 
accidents occur to prevent this or that field being 
sown on almost every separate’ farm, yet these fields 
are almost sure to come under cultivation later on. 


One of the wealthiest men in the Argentine Republic 
is Senor Jose Guazzone, the ‘‘wheat king ’’ Accord- 
ing to South Américan papers he owns 63,000 acres of 
land. He arrived at Buenos Ayres in 1875, when 20 
years old, with only a few dollars in his pocket. He 
saved $8,000 in the following year, which he invested 
inland. In 1879 his estate was valued at $18,000. 
With the money which he had saved he rented more 
lands sowed them to wheat and borrowed machines to 
reap his crops. Guazzone is said to be of Hebrew 
origen, 


News has come from Paris of a fresh proposition 
bearing upon French import duties. The author has 
proposed an automatic arrangement, by virtue of 
which whenever the price of wheat has reached say 
i shillings per quarter the duty would be decreased 
3 per quarter, and whenever wheat fell to say 35 shil- 
lings per quarter the duty would be increé ised % per 
quarter. It is thought to be surprising considering 
late events that a preferential duty in favor of Russia 


has not been proposed. Such a duty would serve to 
countervail Germany’s differential duty against Rus- 
sia. 


The light weight of the wheat crop of 1893 in Rus- 
sia is now conceded, and a new weight of 55 pounds 
to the bushel where 60 pounds had been assumed 
amounts to a diminution of one-twelfth of the whole. 
This would be at a rough estimate equivalent to 4,- 
000,000 quarters. 


It has been demanded in the French Chamber of 
Deputies that measures be taken to protect French 
farmers against the fallin the price of grain, which is 
said to be due mainly to the importation of American 


grain. Unless something is done the farmers of 
France, it is maintained, will be obliged to abandon 


the production of wheat. M. Viger, Minister of Agri- 
culture, has announced that the government is con- 
sidering the fall in the price of wheat, and that it con- 
cursin the suggestions that modifications ought to be 
made in the facilities for the entry of foreign grain 
into France. 


According to the Buenos Ayres Standard of 
November 22, the coming wheat crop will be by far 
the largest on record, approaching 80,000,000 bushels 
or 2,000,000 tons, two-thirds of which will remain for 
exportation., The shipments for the ten months end- 
ing October 31 exceeded 1,00°,000 tons, whieh was 
more than double the quantity exported in any pre- 
vious year. The average yield in the country is 
twelve bushels per acre, although in some districts 
farmers obtain a yield of twenty bushels per acre. On 
account of the profit, grain farming is rapidly sup- 
planting sheep, and some of the finest ‘‘estancias” are 
being cut up into ‘‘chacras”’ for wheat growers. 


{| BPTUARY 


Henry N. Smith, a grain merchant of Kansas City, 
Mo., died recently at’ the age of 78 years. 


John B. Hollister, junior partner of the grain job 
bing house of Hollister, Crane & Co. at New York, 
N. Y. ., died recently at the age of 55 years. His death 
was not unexpected, as he had suffered greatly through 
illness for about 20 months. 


W. A. Rundell, senior member of the grain com- 
mission firm of W. A. Rundell & Co. at Toledo, O., 
died on January 2. 
engaged in the grain commission and flour manufac- 
turing business at Oswego, N. Y., from which place 
he removed to Toledo in 1877. In all his business re- 
lations he was known as a capable and an honest mer- 
chant. 


W.H. Howland, member of the firm of W. P. 
Howland & Co., grain merchants at Toronto, Ont., 
died from pneumonia on December 12. He has been 
for a long time actively associated with various busi- 
ness enterprises. He was an ex-mayor of Toronto, 
had served as president of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, and had also been president of the Dominion 
Board of Trade. 


Colonel Edward Hincken, the oldest member of the’ 


New York Produce Exchange at New York, N. Y., 
was stricken with apoplexy recently and died a few 
days afterward. He was 82 years of age, and had 
served twice as president and twice as vice-president 
of the Exchange. He came to this country from 
London when six years of age and entered the employ 
of John I. Boyd in 1831, becoming a partner in the 
firm of Boyd & Hincken in 1837. 


William H. Murray, for years one of the most suc- 
cessful and best known members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade at Chicago, Ill., died at Pass Christian, 
Miss., on December 24. He has the credit for man- 
aging the first 1,000,000-bushel deal in wheat that was 
ever attempted on the Chicago Board, and was as 
well known for his charity and generosity as for his 
phenomenally daring and successful operations. He 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1834, and came to 
Chicago when a young man, becoming a bookkeeper 
for N. K. Fairbank & Co. Later he went into part- 
nership with Mr. Fairbank, and began operations on 
the Board of Trade. Afterward he became associated 
with the firm of Lyon & Murray, severing this to form 
a partnership with Charles Schwartz, whose sister 
became his wife. _The estate he left was not large, 
although he made several large fortunes during his 
lifetime. 


In the seventh annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it is alleged that ‘‘tramp’’ vessels 
on the lakes, operating under fluctuating rates, pre- 
vent the ‘‘regular’’ lines from publishing and main- 
taining through rates in connection with rail carriers. 
But certain methods pursued by the ‘‘regular’’ lines 
are as Obnoxious as those of the ‘“‘tramp’’ vessels. 
Further statements are made with regard to publica- 
tion of rates for water and rail transportation and 
recommendation is made for amendment so as to 
bring these water carriers under the law, 


Mr. Rundell was for a long time 
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THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


Hay av Cutcaco.—M. M. Freeman & Co. report receipts of 
hay on January 11 at 643 tons, shipments at 255 tons. Tro- 
THY.—Market steady, but quiet. No. 1 only inactive:demand. 
No. 1 $10.50@11.00, No. 2 $9.50@10.00, mixed $8.00(@9.00. 
Pratrre.—Choice lowa Upland steady. Medium grades dull, 
not selling readily or to advantage. Choice Iowa Upland 
$8.00@8.50, fair lowa Upland $7.25(@7.75, good feeding hay 
$6 00(@@6.50. Srraw.—Market weak and lower, offerings lib- 
eral. Rye $6.00(@6.50, wheat or oat $4.50@4.75. All business 
is dull and depressed at present, and its effect is felt in the hay 
and straw trade as well, buyers taking only enough for imme- 
diate requirements. 


Bar.ey av Curcaco.—H. Mueller & Co. on date of January 
12 report an advance in prices from 2 to 5 cents per bushel. 
Low grades that sold at from 37 to 40 cents now bring 40 to 43. 
Fair malting barley sells at from 43 to 46 cents, and good 
grades at from 46 to 50. Receipts of choice samples are very 
small, and such range at from 52 to 55 cents, while several 
large lots of strictly fancy brought 59 cents. Toward the 
holidays trade was very dull, and prices weak. Buyers held 
off in anticipation of larger offerings after New Years. Instead 
receipts became very small and as many malsters had no stock 
they were compelled to buy, and this started the advance. The 
East was slow to follow, but demand is much improved now. 
With average receipts we look for a very steady market for the 
balance of the season. 


CINCINNATI MARKETS.—Collins & Co. report the following as 
the existing condition of the market at Cincinnati, O., for date 
of January 12: The sentiment regarding wheat values is un- 
dergoing a change, and a desire to carry as heavy stocks as 
possible among users is very manifest. We quote choice No. 
2 red 61 cents; ordinary No. 2 59 to 60 cents; No. 3 red at 57 
to 58 cents. The moyement of corn has been fairly liberal, and 
while the demand continues to enlarge the supply has been 
ample for all requirements. The Iowa crop this year is above 
the average in quality and very nearly all receipts to this mar- 
ket are grading number two. The movement promises to be 
greater than usual, owing to the poor quality from near-by 
points. We quote No. 2 white 39 to 391g cents; No. 3 at 38 
cents; No. 2 mixed at 37 to 3719 cents; No. 3 at 36 cents. The 
receipts of oats continue light, and with a good demand prices 
are ruling strong. White are especially scarce and inquired 
for. We quote No. 2 white 34 cents; No.3 white 32 to 32l¢ 
cents; mixed 32 cents; No. 3 mixed at 31 cents. Choice quali- 
ties of rye are in good request; No.2 at 53 cents; No. 3 at 50 
to 51 cents. Hay.—The open winter weather is cutting quite 
a figure in the demand; as there is not nearly the usual 
amount of hay being consumed, a change to zero weather for 
a few weeks would make quite an active market for all grades 
of hay. We quote choice Timothy $12.50 to $13.00; No. 1 at 
$11.50 to $12.00; No. 2 at $10.00 to $10.50 but dull, and grades 
below this are very difficult to move at anything like satisfac- 
tory prices. Mr. FEED is in fair demand with few offerings. 
Bulk bran is quotable at $13.00 to $13.50 per ton; middlings 
$14.00 to $14.50. 


* 


STATE SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 


The bill to put the country elevator under the Super- 
vision and inspection of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission is a measure promised the farmers. 
Perhaps there is nothing in the bill to do much harm, 
but there is nothing in it to do any public good. It is 
state interference, where nothing of public or private 
benefit is to be gained.— ews, Glencoe, Minn. 


TRANSACTIONS ON COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES, 


How do you know the transaction ‘‘has now cast 
aside its commercial character and become a purely 
speculative trade?’’ It is by no means a logical se- 
quence. A great number of such transactions are 
made with the intent of avoiding speculation. Over- 
stocked millers resort to sales which bear on their face 
a speculative character when in fact they are quite 
the opposite. Ocean shippers protect themselves in 
like manner, and hundreds of others. Just as sure as 
speculation in breadstuffs exists, it is in the aggregate 
—in the long run—an aid in elevating the farmers’ 
product.—Market Report, Toledo. 


NO STATE ELEVATOR. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
declaring unconstitutional the law providing for the 
erection of a state elevator at Duluth, will stand 
among the most important ever recorded in this state. 
As a contribution to the theory of government and a 
rebuke to state socialism sailing falsely under other 
colors, it finds its whole importance. As a practical 
-matter, there is even room for considerable regret 
that the court should have found no place within the 
constitution for the trial of this experiment. No dec- 
laration of its unconstitutionality could have the 
crushing, overwhelming effect that must have fol- 
lowed an attempt to carry it into practice. If this 
state elevator could haye been built as proposed, and 
if then it could have been placed under the sole con- 
trol and management of those who backed the proj- 
ect, the result would have been enough to discredit all 


foolishness of that sort in Minnesota for the future. 
This kind of cure is painful, but it is radical.—Pvoneer 
Press, St. Paul. 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY TO BLAME, 


It is not a difficult matter to discover a shortage of 
wheat here, based upon assumption of what the yield 
was the last season. But as it is not known, with any 
degree of accuracy, what the size of that yield was or 
what the amount of wheat held in farmers’ hands 
was, at the beginning of the new crop year, the trade 
do not take kindly to these shortage theories. The 
principal reason is that there is so much stuff insight 
and those people who have pinned their faith and 
hope to the short crop theory have, so far, found it an 
expensive luxury to carry that large supply. Some- 
thing more than theories are requisite to get the mar- 
kets out of the slough of despond they are in.—Mar- 
ket Record. 


A PUTURE WHEAT ERA, 


_The world will probably have swung round its an- 
nual circuit of vastness thirty or forty times before 
the era of which we now speak shall have set in; but 
the time will come when the people of the United 
States will be compelled to import as many millions 
of bushels of wheat as they now export in order to 
supply the wants of their teeming millions. At the 
present ratio of - increase in the population of the 
United States, that country will have stopped export- 
ing wheat within the next thirty or forty years, owing 
to its augmented food requirements, and the wants of 
the United Kingdom will likewise have shown a tre- 
mendous increase, as well as those of Germany, and 
probably France within the same period.— Trade Bul- 
letin, Montreal. 


THE STATE ELEVATOR LAW. 


The law was a nonsensical piece of paternalism at 
the best, and it needed but a test in the courts to 
demonstrate its absurdity and relegate it to the dead 
letter list forever. The proposed law would prove 
neither constitutional nor practical. The low prices 
of wheat, then as now, had caused great discontent 
among the farmers, and the politicians of the legisla- 
ture pretended to think that by launching the state 
in the grain business, prices could be raised. The 
price was to be increased by a ‘“‘be it enacted’’ and 
the world’s inexorable laws of supply and demand 
were to be reversed by the legislature of Minnesota. 
The bill was of a piece with many wild paternalistic 
theories that are rife just now, and it has come to its 
death at the hands of the Supreme Court none too 
soon.— Tribune, Minneapolis, 


HAY CLASSIFICATION CHANGED, 


The list of the National Traftic Association for 1894 
shows a change in the classification of hay from sixth 
to fifth class, alsoa change in the minimum weight 
per car from 20,000 to 18,000 pounds. This applies to 
interstate business only, and takes effect January 1. 
Formerly the minimum weight charged for was 20,- 
000 pounds in cars of 30 feet and upward in length, 
and 16,000 in cars under 30 feet. This seemed to be 
unjust, as the one foot fer which 4,000 pounds was 
charged would not contain more than one-quarter of 
that amount, and its adjustment wasasked for. While 
the traffic association have recognized the request, 
and made the changes referred to, it is difficult to find 
where the benefit to the shippers lay, as raising the 
class from sixth to fifth will add to the rate and fully 
offset the benefits derived from the cutting down of 
weight.—Hay Trade Journal. 


EFFECT OF SHORT SALES, 


If it is true that short sales tend to depress the mar- 
ket, it must be equally true that long buyers tend to 
strengthen the market. Now, as not a bushelof grain 
nor a barrel of pork can be sold unless somebody buys 
it, the tendency of the sale to make lower prices is 
counteracted by the tendency of the purchase to make 
higher prices. A reckless plunger in Chicago, selling 
millions of bushels below the market, is met by buy- 
ers. It is his interest, at first, to depress prices. But 
all the buyers are combined to advance prices. The 
higher they can force prices the greater will be their 
profit on their purchases, as the ‘‘short’? man must 
pay the difference in cash. Later, when the ‘‘short”’ 
seller looks around for grain to fill his contract, he is 
compelled to bid up the prices in order to buy it and 
the ‘“‘bull’’ interest keeps bidding up in order to make 
a greater profit on their trade at the previous lower 
price.—Chicago Herald, 


If Minnesota inspection is to be continued across 
the bay, the weighing must also be done by the Min- 
nesota Officials; otherwise let the Minnesota inspec- 
tion be withdrawn altogether and be confined to the 
wheat markets at the terminal points within this 
state. Minnesota grain inspection and weighing 
should never have been extended to any point outside 
of the boundaries of this state. The mistake was 
committed, however, under circumstances that made 
it seem proper at the time. Let not a second mistake 
be made by continuing the inspection and allowing 
others to do the weighing.—Duluth (Minn,) Herald, 


eee 


MIS¢ 


FOR RENT. 
T'wo-horse power elevators in Eastern Nebraska. 
Good crops. Address 
EASTERN NABRASKA, Care AMERICAN ELEV ATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, I. 


WANTS POSITION IN AN ELEVATOR. 


A thorough competent grain elevator man who has 
had years of experience in the elevator business, not 
afraid of work, best of references, 
taking charge, 
Wages moderate. 

G. L. C., care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN BUSINESS AND ELEVATOR WANTED. 

I want to lease a 
first-class grain trade may be secured, 
of buying. Must be in good grain 
with large trade in good town with bank, 
and churches. Annual receipts must average 
to 200,000 bushels. Will buy as soon as I am 
vinced of the value of the plant and trade, or | would 
take one-half interest in a first-class plant.. | 
had years of experience in the trade. Address 

Exce.stor, care of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, III. 


fully competent of 


wants a in elevator. 


Address 


position an 


good elevator at station where 


with privilege 
growing country 
good schools 
150,000 


con- 
have 


AND 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 
The value of wheat 
the bushel, for any amount 
shown without addition 
any amount over 100 
but a single addition; at any 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of 
of other grain also is shown at 
to the bushel at any price from 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
E. D. Davis, 520 Nicollet Ave., 


or any grain at 60 pounds to 


less than 100 bushels is 


or multiplication, and for 
1,000 bushels, 


price from 25 cents to 


and under with 
bushels and pounds 
18 and 82 
15 cents to $1 
Address 


56, pounds 


.00 per 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 
Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 
taining the name and 
in the following 


firm engaged 
milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, fruit 
and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 
New edition, thoroughly Over 
octavo, Substantially Indispensable 


address of every 


lines of business: Grain, 


butter and eggs, 
revised. 500 pages 
in cloth. 
the 
Sent postpaid on receipt 


bound 
wish to 
Price $3 
’ Address 

LEE KInesLeEyY & Co., 


reach lines of business 


50. 


to those who 

named above. 

of price, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 

Jennings’ New England Telegraph Cipher and Di- 
rectory contains the names of 1,400 earload buyers of 
flour, grain, feed, ete., which alone is worth five times 
the price of the book. Many of the principal millers 
and shippers West, jobbers and retailers East are 
using the ‘‘Cipher.’’ As to its merits see circular is- 
sued November 1, showing names of firms using the 


Cipher. Sent on application. Cipher is pocket size, 
nicely bound in morocco. Price $3.00. Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. Address 


of Commerce, Bos- 


Henry JENNINGS, 613 Chamber 
ton, Mass 


CORN CLEANER. 
second-hand revolving screen cleaner, 
Western make. Capacity 500 to 700 bushels. Address 
Sr, Jonn & SLOAN, Kenney, Il, 


One corn 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 14 Western Separate Warehouse Corn 
Sheller. Capacity 700 to 900 bushels per hour. Goop 
AS NEW and BEST SHELLER MADE, 

L. EvertncHam & Co., Commission Merchants, 
Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, Chicago, III. 

STANDARD RUBBER BELTING. 

A large lot of extra standard Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, at 70 per cent. discount off list. Freight pre- 
paid to points east of the Mississippi River on lots of 
one hundred pounds and upward. Address 

R. B. Corsettr, 5 North Second street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR. 

A bargain offered, one 10-horse power Wenstrom 
Electric Motor, 110 volts. Can be utilized as a dyna- 
mo to produce over 100 lights. Owners have no fur- 
ther use and guarantee motor in good order, Address 

HirsHBperG, HontaANnpEerR & Co., 110 West Pratt 


street, Baltimore, Md. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE. 


Owing to the increase in our business, necessitating 
the adding of quite a large amount of machinery, we 
find our 74-horse Otto Gas Engine inadequate for our 
work. It is nearly as good as new, but we will sell it 
for half price. Address 


W. T. LAmMorgAvuX Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE, 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle Sie < CHICACO. 


BACS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlaps and Cotton Bags, Twine, ele. 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. W. SHOCKEY, 


Millwright, 


Makes a Specialty of Elevator Work, New or Old. 


REFERENCES: Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co., Decatur, 
ill., Chapman & Son, Pittsfield, Ill. Address 


919 W. Wood Street, Decatur, Ill. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros., Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. 


COMMISS!ON 
14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, 


Correspondence and consignments solicited, 
Market reports furnished on application, Mention this pape 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS ofall kinds SPECIALTIES. 
Special Department for HAY AND STRAW. 


Milwaukee, Wis. BRANCH )Pinfadeih 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoria, Ill. OFFICES: (New York, N. Y, 


Consignments may be made to us direct to these points, ad- 
dressing all Drafts, Bills of Lading and correspondence to our cen- 
tral office, Chicago, 


G. H. D. JOHNSON. E. P. BACON, G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, “ 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made. 

No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee. 
Branch Offices: 
84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 30 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain for GrainttoriSasd apeeteanimilnnth Feed and Milling. 


£, R. ULRicH. E. R. ULRIcH, JR. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


vwestern Grain Merchants 
And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 
4lso Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St. L. C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 
Illinois, 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 


SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS, 
We use Robinson’s or Jenning’s Cipher. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z BARTLZTT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Oareful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


EsTABLISHED 1861, 


EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY, 
Commission Merchant 


AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
N.Y. CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER and W, SHORE R. R. HAY DEPOTS 


.' No.1 N. YY. Hay Exchange 
OFFICE: , 33d St. and lith Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JAMES R. TURNER. 


ISAAC H. REED & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLOUR and CRAIN, 


222 Produce Exchange, - New Work City. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


BUY YOUR CRAIN 


FROM 


OHRISTIAN F, MILLER, JOHN T, MORRIS 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 


DECATUR, ~- ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 
poses. We also handle mixed Corn, white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 
and Hay. Can ship any lines We want your business. 
Send for prices, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


f Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<V>F.H, Peavey & Co, 
GRAIN Minneapolis, 
RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


T. D. RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO, 8, BRIDGE, 


T. D. RANDALL & Co., 


GHNERAT 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 Sou'h Water Street, iinet cat tA 


H. ME fea teentnaet a ee SHANKS. Established 1873, S. H. Pariurres. 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO. 


‘Commission Merchants, 


Hay, Corn, Oats, Bran, Chops, 
Flour and Corn Meal.. 
306 Front Street, Memphis, Tenn 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. 
CASH ADVANCES ON B. OF L, 


WHriIY NOT 


Ship yur GRAIN and HAY toa 


Strictly Commission House, 


Whose time and attention is devoted to your interests? 
We ask a a trial shipment; we know we can please you. 


COLLINS & CO., Commission Merchants, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Refereuces: Market National Bank, Commercial Agencies, 


ES a ree eae eee ee, eae 
MILTON SHIVE, : 


FSF OraE rx, 


Grain Shippers’ Millers’ Agent 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & CoO., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 
BAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us kuow what you have to offer, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS, 


J.J. BLACKMAN, G, W. GARDINER. 
D. G. STEWART. J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 25 eM ANS 
Grain and Commission,|Commission Merchants,| #% - : ORMAN, le 
Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, Wheat, Corn Oats, Bran, Middlings, Screenings, \ ' Fae | ee 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. Hay, Seeds, Beans, Peas and Corn Goods. 
LIBERAL ‘ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, | 95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, : NEW YORK. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. EEE GE AE ae ee 
Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITSBURGH, PA. WILHELM MUHLE, 
ESTABLISHED 1871. HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
Agent: 
ESTABLISHED 1863, Corn, Grain, Flour, Provisions, 


E, L. ROGERS & CO perce 
t ' LD Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


Commission Merchants, 
 @ R A | N , FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerco) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


VOLLKOMMER, BLOOMINCDALE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS OF HAY, 


Kent Avenue and North Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and Commercial Agencies. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 
References: 7 Manufacturers National Bank. 


Merchants Wational Bank. L. M. WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. T, H. WILSON, Associate Manager 


TIP VOUR CRATN| EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y,., 


ibe SHIPPERS OF 


P.B. & C. C. MILES, ® H Mall F d 
Commission Merchants, Grain, BAY, Val eed, 
PEORIA, aed cent Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 


Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal, Chop Feed, Ete., Ete. 
REFERENCES: OSeittetoial wat, pik Peoria Savings, Loan & Creo eae Aree AND PRICES: 
Trust Co., Peoria. ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ia cg “THE RACINE” 
Usa) | Dustless Grain Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation and with Great 
Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and 
Indorsed by many of the largest Mills and E!evators in the country. 


Made in different sizes to meet different 


requirements. 
i oF J S Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with PATENT GOVERNOR PULLEYS, has an even 
: “I 5 and steady speed, is built extra heavy and ‘poltea throughout. This mach ne has large capacity and is 
SSB SS SSSSS more durable than any other Warehouse Mill made. 


IMPROVED CALDWELL Gasoline Engine 


GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. oo! I 
an pa 


No Engineer! No Boiler! No Fire! No Smoke! No Ashes! No Danger! 
Cost of fuel GUARANTEED not to exceed one cent per H. P. per hour. 


OlL ann STEAM ENCINES 


From 1! to {00 Horse Power. 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets 
and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Crain Spouts, Etc. 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders, 


JOHNSON & FIELD CO., RACINE, WIS. 
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FOUR SIZES: 6x12, 9x14, 9x8, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 

Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 

They Save Time, 
Power and 
Attention. 


——— 1 
| QRS PA) 
ae Ar! 
nasties 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


T, O. Ki1Lpourn of Spring Valley, Minn.,, 
says: “I am grinding t5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highiy. 


TRY US ON 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


BELTING, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS €0.. 


Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Cc. D. HOLBROOK, 


DEALER IN 


G Tall Elevator Machinery =«STpplles 


239 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis. 

SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, ‘Automatic’? Power 
Grain Shovels, Improved Exeelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Double 
and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines, 

Carry in Stock ful) line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sprockets, Elovator Boots, Tanks, 
Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mille, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 
Powers, Extras of all kines for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- 
form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and Shij-ping Spouts, Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars 
Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Trucks, Etc. 


F. H. 6, MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power 


Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 
tillery Works, Etc., and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets, 


F. H. C. MEY, 


64 to 68 Columbia St., 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., U.S.A, 
Send for Catalogue, 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
DO WITHOUT THE 


A MILLER, 
A MILLWRIGHT, 


AMERICAN MILLER. 


Subscription Price, : 
Only $2.00 Per Year. 


IF YOU ARE} 


A MILL OWNER, 


31S Chamber:< f Commerce, - 


JAUTOMATIC SCALES 


FOR GRAIN, MALT, ETC. 


SIMPLE ij 
DURABLE 
RELIABLE 


SS WARRANTED TO 


Weigh Accurately 
Register Correctly 


AN D eer, 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 
apply to 


CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE CO., 


Chicago, Ill, 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.”’ 

(3) 

§=" Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


THE OLD WAY. 


=, For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand, 
Coaldust, etc. 

Drying Cylinder made entirely of 
Iron. he machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its Fp cepag requirin 
no attention. Double the capacity o: 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS, 


St jutomatic Adjustment Jil. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every et of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of ita boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


H 
Adam’s Portable Corn Crib 


=~ im PRACTICAL, CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


You Can Use Them, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


You Can Sell Them 


jog If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
ie. little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib, 
Send for Prices, Freights, Etc. 


JOLIET, ILL, 


IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO.. New Lisbon, Ohio. 
A 


-_ 


Our work 


second tonone. Fully 
et materials and 


uaranteed of the 


Be 


* Millions of feet i 
use. 
construction, 


= 
= 


aformation Furnished $ Application, 


= 
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Wy J.B. puTToON's 
fer Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USH IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, EI. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J. DUTTON, it Wot te DETR, Mth 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD. SPLIT 
MACHINERY. PULLEYS, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


HLW.CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 133 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENGINES. 


A Valu ee and Practical 
achine for 


Mills § Elevators, : 


E SS Gaedaals ed by Any Similar Mill. 
= / 


we Ha as Adjustable Shaft and Base, so 
dis kept in tram. 


Ball Bearing for end of shaft. Runs JEFFREY 
with least possible friction. 


Quick Release for discs. C hain B eltin g. 


ALSO 
Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


CHAIN &. 


~ eT 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS. 


a9 10] URL) |[2 PUR ayy 109 pully 


; Cae “a a 7 LO & = the dottrey to. 


THE FOOS MFG. GC CBP INGEIELD JOHIO:| ia cink emo 


— Ete ii i tl : 
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THE MORGAN 4 Oat CLIPPER. 


The best on the market. Has 


a a HE) | ganenPa largest capacity; does most even 


clipping and requires less power 


than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, » 


MILW AUKEE, VYV7IS. 


$2. OO $2. oO $1. OO 


—— FOR —— 


BO aia 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE F FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 2c Seer oe value nowhere |= 


ee else for yourmoney. Many readers) | remz) THE FIPIRENTAOP HY 
want a paper that comes twice a EVERY MONTH 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. | nth, THE AMERICAN MILL- 


S Rieti ER and THE ELEVATOR are| ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best ya Pi Moder Milling. | offered at less than such’ a ‘paper — 


= could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in your business. | Each Number Contains 40 Pages 


$2.00 PER YEAR. as a. 


= ch number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


MTVTCHELL BROS. CO. 


PUBS LISHERsSs, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TravDeE is the only paper of its class in 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. ELEVATOR BOLTS. 


gai G.W. CRANE & CO,, "ro 


Mill and Elevator Supplies. 
724, 726 and 728 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. on ; 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


= R, . 
Taeanee By Mil Engines and Boilers, Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels, Standard 
MAM | Scales. Dump Irons, Etc., Horse Powers, Single and Double 
Gear, Extras for Horse Powers ‘<arried in Stock. 


l=" We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than 
you can buy from dea.ers or commission men. 


GS” WE SAVE YOU THEIR PR OFI r. 


Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Supplies, 
Brass and Iron Goods, Iron and Wood Pumps. 


PULLEYS | SHAEFTSING. HANGERS. 


THE MADDOX COTTON ano WIRE BELTING 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF LEATHER BELTING. 
MADE OF CABLE STEEL WIRE and COTTON WOVEN SOLID TOCETHER. 


Is absolutely the strongest, toughest, most powerful, flexible, durable and last- 
ing belting made, without any exception whatever. It is stronger, tougher, more 
durable, AND WILL TRANSMIT MORE POWER THAN THE BEST OAK-TANNED 
DOUBLE LEATHER BELTING MADE. IT WILL NOT STRETCH OR SLIP EVEN 
Sy eon WHEN WET. _IT IS WATER-PROOF and is not affected any by water, steam, 
4. Aw Bera : dampness, moisture, heat, dryness, oils, grease, acids, chemicals, dust, changes of 

Ma a | : climate or weather. It will not. mildew, crack, or get hard or stiff. Does not re- 
quire any grease or other belt compositions, nor special care, but will always keep 
soft and flexible, and in good condition for use. Itis cheaperin price than single 
leather belting, and 50 TO 75 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN DOUBLE LEATHER 
BELTING. It is absolutely superior to all other kinds of belting for USE IN 
FLOUR MILLS and other CEREAL MILLS and all other places where belting of 
any kind is used. Is guaranteed not to be affected or injured any by flour dust 
or mill dust of any kind, or by heat or dryness. 


H. N. GREEN, General Agent, 
12 VWooster Street, - - lenny ay Ori< Gity: 


A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN. CLEANERS, (¥_ZULADELPI GORLISS ENGINES) 


onOo<m<200 
QO2-—--4Irma 


C@NDENSING , LADELP fj 5 D. 
Over-Blast Suction Separator. Me hae ae pel if the inca 
l NI * bi ; > 
em: LINES Past | 
Cd mtiscctnmneat ———— 
“Gram 
Cleaned ON APPLICATION. | KSEE : 
to a 224 Electrical Exchange Building, 136 Liberty Street, New York, 


Standstill.’ aca etaee 
csc HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate the 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 


Double, End and Side Shake, Is the ONLY 
: and Dustless Separators, both LIME-EXTRACTING 
Under and Over-Blast. HEATER 
= that will prevent 
Scale In 


Steam Bollers, 
Removing all im 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boller, 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed : 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to Incorporated. 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


om 
a. ney Draughts In 


SN & & (0 a 


Thoroughly Tested 


OVER 8,000 
of them In dally use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had been run- 
ning two weeks. 
Illustrated Cata- 
alogues, 


Stilwell- Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 
DAYTON OHIO. 


—_—_——»>—__—_ 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


AP. Dickey Mfg U0 Cees 


RACINE, WIS. 
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SIMPSON & ROBINSON 60., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


Estimates furnished on application: for Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
os Our Single Leg Rope Drive |The Simpson Double Jointed 
reduces Distributing Spouts 
We invite inspection of our designs and toa Decne oe Sheets fire risk and friction. economize space and labor. 
the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 113, CORN EXGHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.|215 Flour Exchange. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
J. A. CAMPBELL. > Vinx ‘so yuiwden cere CLYDE T. CAMPBELL SEELEY, SON & CO., 


d, A, CAMPBELL & SON,, Loe en 


3117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating A Ar t : d B 7 f 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. r Cc / ec Ss an u / er S 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


C. M, SECKNER, Prest. J, H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas, 


THE SECKNER CONTRACTING (0.GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
“RELIANCE 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 
BOILER FEEDER, 


HUNDREDS lNeeS ee 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 


79-81 Dearborn Street, 
1 284 AND 1235 UNITY BUILDING, 
Telephone 5035 Main. CHICAGO, ILL 


TROMANHAUSER BROS, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, 


and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 
P| Submitted d Esti tes F ‘shad DE C.ASL Lie 
roa ati testat tbl Rs i832 U det telat tao! Wl ILM oat WESTERN IRON & SUPPLY CO., JAMES B. CLOW & SON, 


411 New York Life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. St. Lomts, Mo. : B. CLOW 
See coal aE = 
BOILERS, 


poisonous dust out of the 

lungs. Of great value to 

4 everybody w 'rking in dust. 

P ', Handiest and most health- 

To get most reliable and 7. gul to wear. Postpaid for 

best power for least money, ore dollar. Circulars free. 

send for pamphlet and state 
your wants to & co 
AMES LEFFEL Pa 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 110 Liberty St.,N, Y.City. 


Get Special Circular from 


DECATUR NOVELTY WORKS, 


THE KANSAS CITY 


METAL ROOFING & CORRUGATING COMPANY, 


JEROME TWICHELL, President and General Manager. 
SCORRUGATED IRON. = 
Standing Seam Roofing, Metal Shingles, Wire Fencing, Roof Cresting, ete, = 
Agents wanted. 108 B, & T. EXCHANGE, - - KANSAS CITY, MO, 
THE DUST PROTECTOR CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


MINERAL WOOL 


_ 150 Water 8t., Cleveland, 0. 
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Established 1828. 


BOSTON BELTING Co., 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Manufacturing Agent and General Manager. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 
Vulcanized Rubber Goods 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Rubber 
Hose, 
Valves, 
Rings, 
Tubing. 


Rubber 
Belting, 
Packings, 
Gaskets, 
Springs, 


_* 258 AND 260 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
100 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SALESROOMS: 


14 North 4th St., egltery Pa. be 165 W. Pear! St., Cincinnati, O. 9th St. & Washington Ave,, St. Louis, Mo, 
26 Light St., Baltimore Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 410-412 W. Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

90 Pearl St., Buffalo, nN Y° 380 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 405-407 Market St., Sap Francisco, Cal. 
268-270 Fast 4th ‘st., St. Paul, 137 & 139 S. Meridian 8t., Ind’poiis, Ind 


JAMES STEWART & CO., 


Designers and Builders 


RAIN ELEVATORS, 


Commercial Building, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
and Harvey Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our work in 1892 was as follows: 


1,000,000-bushel elevator, Galveston, Texas, 
for Galveston Wharf Co, 
400,000-bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 
for Illinois Central R’y Co., 
with 1,255 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
100,000-bushel wansiet house, Coffeyville, Kan., 
for Mo. Pac. R’y Co. 
125,000-bushel flaxseed elevator, St. Louis, 
for Mound City Paint & Color Co., 


500,000 bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 
for Texas & Pacific R’y Co., 
with 700 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock, 
150,0°0-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 
for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 
100,000-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 
for Gregg Bros. 
100,000: bushel] transfer elevator, St. Louis, 
for Lewis-Sharpe Com. Co, 


57,000-bushel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo , for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting, 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


5,000-bushel 


BUY OUR « 


del dl Lal lah lah ta Ua Ud dal eh lah Lede dal ahah La La al dal dal a 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
Grain Elevator 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


ba a dl al del del del eh lah leh Le el da del el el eh lah lah lah Lee La 


ADDRESS 


costing 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
RAIN ELEVATORS. 


28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 


St. 


N ORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


D U ST! DUST! 
Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 


protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 
elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
~aan Perfect protection with per- 
pee fect ventilation. Nickel-plated 
protectors $1, postage 4c. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 
MITCHELL BROS. CO, CHICAGO. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


TELEPHONE No, 22. 


FRANK KAUCHER, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 


410 German American Bank Blidg., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


- 


| SIDING 


NOUHAVE SEEN OURS. |? 
‘pallbea RMFG.C®.CA 


Subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 
He and the American Miller; both one yeer 
$2.50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 
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Oats Separator. 


‘LOpDADAAY 3/390.) 


OUR COMBINED 


Oats, Screenings »=« Cockle 


SEPARATOR 


Have met with the largest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO., 


659, 661, 663 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


: Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


ee Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


© THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
Wes COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. Bw 


2 Medals and 2 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 150 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse- Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 


FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


( 345 12 rickety — Walnut Sts.,[Philadelphia. 
ake 0. 
OFFICES: Es S. Penna. ‘at., tedsanapolis. 
O7 &. 14th St., 


Do You Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


If so, you should advertise in the 


-/AMERICAN ELEVATOR GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 

If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERIGAN ELEVATOR > GRAIN TRADE. 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They are low. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


An Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL #= 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR == 
| DIRECTORY, 


GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR, Monthty. 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 


ADDRESS EITHER 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saas § Ea ee Ds as =o ae eg 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot wine 
1,20r3 
MACHINERY “SUPPLIES GRADES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot GRAIN 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS 


: | — ee TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
aaron sipagatog,  "®*7™P% RUPEE SorEaS SOoRn Ng CRAIN spouns 
” AND “ ” t v is 
BXCBLSIOR DUSTLESS BLEVATOR SEPARATOR, ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS. rig 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” AND ate ee ee AS a 7 @ es ° dae 
“PL! 34 8 tC rye : i 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD * GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 
= —-ALL SIZES OF—— 7 As : 
a) The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
a FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 
=o GRAIN TESTERS SEED TESTERS, 
— PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
— Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless Y 
= Receiving Separators, i 
al POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, ut 
=| FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anv “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
— BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 
== 
= SAFEST, 
MOST DURABLE 
i—) 
= —AaND— 
POWERFUL PULLER 
404 KNOWN, 
SPECIAL em 
. : HANDLES 1 to 20 
Ae FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
TO GET. OUR ; : | i aN ARE on ee Gena 
CATALO 6 J ES is { rte SUPERIOR and pro-rata on 
ye <ANHE GRADES and 
Ae Pa “BARLEY, TO ALL OTHERS. Savi 
PRICES ; oust 
AND PROOFS OF ss 
SUPERIORITY 


Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
houses and Mills. BEFORE BUYING 


ELSEWHERE, 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


~— 


a see a ae = 

EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 
Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


‘Wells’ Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 


i | ‘ "a 
Yh 
; 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


WE FULLY WARRANT [_E— ee ——— 
ee | == ano RED- an = 
SUPERIORITY (— = 
OF THE ny) UTM AAT ilk 
1 es (BES I] 
poe Rav MATERIALS USED, 
ASE.MANFGC 


mewews gee] BNE 7 THE CONSTRUCTION and 
Operating Qualities 


OF ALL OUR 


MACHINERY, 


The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE, 


- = ee en ae eee i 
Sie A ee 
pr ADDRESS 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED oe = a : 
Oat Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.” 
Pap eeaiee tA ee otiklans phe ef —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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- Grain Cleaners. 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS 


The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. | 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They are easier to place. 

They are easier to spout to. 

They require less care and attention. : 
They will do better work and more of it. 
They will handle all kinds of grain. . 
They are standard machines? well and thoroughly tried. . 


They take: less power than any other. C 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest and most improved 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Creek, "7 Y 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Ca aeeD 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., ne Oregon, Pacific Coast. 

B. F. RYER, Special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 W. Monroe St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


